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MEDICAL EDUCATION. — Mr. MEDD, 
F.R.C.8,B., &c, &c., Senior Surgeon to the Stockport General 
Infirmary, has a VACANC Y for an Indoor P upil. 

For particulars address Mr. MEDD, the Mansion House, Stockport, 


c heshire. 
A CLERGYMAN in the North of England 
has a VACANCY in his SCHOOL fom an intelligent gentlemanly 
YOUTH as an ARTICLED PUPIL. Toa Clergyman’s Son, or to any 
one wishing to enter the Church by graduating at Dublin or reading 
for a Theological Institution, the situation offers great advantages. 
Address, Rev. THOMAS HOWARTH, Sheffield. 


(\RIEN TAL LANGUAGES. — Bengili, 


Hindustani, Sanscrit, and Persian, taught by a Gentleman of 
much experience in tuition, 10 years resident in India, at Calcutta and 
Benares. Schools and Private Families attended 

Address Rev. G. SMALL, St. John's-grove, Gregan or at his Class- 
Toom, 80, c oleman-street, City 


INSTRUCTION in the “ART 
POETICAL ELOCUTION, as adapted to the several purposes of 
Speaking, Reading, and Singing. By the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, M.A. 
Select Classes for the study of the Elder English Poets, and the prac- 
tice of General Elocution. 
Address 2, Provost-road, Haverstock-hill. 


\ WTEST BRIGHTON and HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL.—The course of Studies at this 
Establishment affords a complete preparation for the Universities, 
Military Colleges, and Learned Professions. Provision is made to 
Read with Gentlemen preparing for Army or Medical Examinations, 
&e. &c, The French, German, and Italian Languages. 
For particulars, address “‘ G. A. SULLIVAN,” Ivy Lodge, Brighton. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, 
Oxford, experienced in Tuition, will have Vacancies, after the 
TWO PUPILS—ages about ten or twelve pre- 
—the neighbourhood remarkably 
References to the 


PRIVATE 


Christmas Holidays, for 
ferred. The Vicarage House is large- 
healthy, mild, and bracing, near the Sea Coast. 
Parents of former Pupils. Terms Moderate. 
Address, “ PRESBYTER,” Kewstoke Vicarage, Weston-super-Mare. 


N ADVANTAGEOUS opportunity for 
Parents and Guardians.—At the Christmas quarter there will be 
VACANCIES for THREE YOUNG LADIES, in a first-rate finishing 
establishment, four miles from London, whe 
bined with scholastic discipline. House large 
on its own grounds. Eminent Masters In attendance. 
stantly spoken. Terms moderate. 
Apply to Miss WiiTE, Ellerslie House, U pper- -Trod ad, » Lew isham, Kent. 


and detached, standing 
French con- 


WANTED: ‘D,a PARTNE R, ina Select LADIES 
SCHOOL (a premium require 4). 
Address, Miss RisDON, care of George Chapman, Esq., Solicitor, 24 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


Vj ANTED to PUR 
Pamphlet on THE EXTINCTION OF 
English translation preferred. 
Address, stating price, “C.,” 29, Essex-street, Strand. 
EDITE D oo PUBLISHED BY A CLERGYMAN. 
» 4to., 9d. each, free by post, 
AROCHI AL (MS.) SERMONS, based on 
Discourses by BISHOP BEVERIDGE, may suitable for avy 
Congregation, are published every THURSDAY. First Twenty-four 
Sermons now ready. Prospectus gratis. 
_Addre: sa, “MSS., " Bath. 





SE, Louis Napoleon’s 
PAUPERISM—the 


FLEMINGS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE. 
COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking 
Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achr mnatio Lens 
beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- 
duce as perfect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with two dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 
scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, and dipper, glass fannel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the chemicals, 
packed and sent to <7 part of the kingdom. s than the 
above can be had, but not recommended. ize, 5!. 5s., including 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 64 and 
under. Next size, 11/. 11s., taking pictures 9 square and under. Every 
article in Photograp yhy ches aper than any wholesale house in London at 
GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, Oxford-street.— FIRST STEPS IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d.; by 
post, 7d. The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced operators 
sent to ) give instructions at their own residence on moderate terms 


The Collection of valuable Ancient and Modern ody 
of Books, and Miscellaneous Property of the late Geors Je thing Esq 
Temoved from the residence, Ealing. 

R. PHILLIPS is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his great ROOMS, NEW BOND-STREET, on 

TUESDAY, 20th inst., at ONE precisely, by order of the Administrator, 

the COLLECTION of valuable PI¢ TU RES formed by the deceased 

from the ancient and modern schools of art, including a gra 

scape, introducing the story of Mercury and Argus, by : ) 

from the late Mr. Peacock’s collection; a pair of Landscape 

a, by Albano ; an Interior, with figures, by Adrian Ostade, 

Wa! Ish Porter's colle ection; a Battle Piece, by Wouvermans ; * L ants 

scape, with Figures, an important and char rming work, by Pat 

Nasmyth, and a smaller one by _ same artist; the Death of Ne 

(the celebrated engraved work), by Sir Benjamin West ; 

Wales, by R. Wilson, from Mr. Cave's cx 

ples by 

8. Rosa 
Palma 
Murillo 


R. T. Bott 
Stephanoff 
Shayer, n¢ n. 
Penry Williams 


Poelemberg 
Ruysdael 
Hackaert 
Greuze 


Teniers 
Rembrandt 
Everdingen 
Netscher 


A. Can | 
A small Library of Books, including Lodge's Portraits, Smith's Cata- | 


logue Raisonné, Houbraken's Heads, Bewick's Birds and Quadrupeds, 
and the Works of Byron, Scott, Moore, Murphy, &c. ; objects of Orien- 
tal and Chelsea china, miniatures, and miscellaneous property. 

May be viewed Saturday and Monday preceding the sale, and cata- 
logues had at Mr. PuiLuip's Offices and Rooms, 73, New Bond-street. 


Now ready, in Half-crown Parts, each containing g FourColoured Plate 8, 
\ J. ATER-COLOU R WITHOUT a MASTER. 

—Two Hundred Examples of Separate Objects in Landac. ape 
shown under various Tints and afterwards composed into Picture By 
THOMAS HATTON, Author of “ Hints for Sketching from Nature in 
Water-colour.” 

PART I. = Le DINGS. 
I 


CATTLE AND FIGURES 
.—FOREGROUNDS AND DISTANCE. 
PAkT V.—SKIES AND CLOUDS. 
Part VI.—ENTIRE LANDSCAPES, 


in which all the preceding objects are re produce: d under various effects | 


of Colour. 
London: REEVES and Sons, 113, C heapside, and all Booksellers. 
“An instruction book on a good and original plan.”—Atheneum. 
“Destined to facilitate and simplify the acquirement of the art of 
ater-colour Drawing.”—Brighton Guardian. 
“ A clever and useful little work. ; Of great practical benefit 
to the young artist.”—Ozford U niversity Herald. 
“ The main difficulty to a beginner may through the instrumentality 
of this work be to a large extent overcome.”—Bright 


n Gazette 


| of the 


Graduate of 


» home comforts are com- | 


| half the price, 


| dered 


lection; and pleasing exam- 


AL CIRC U LA: TING | 
Subscription, ve gz 2 4um. 
ntents.” 


UNIVERS 
LIBRARY. 
lly presented with o1 t 

—* Unrivalled for the variety nd qual ity of its c¢ 

“In completeness it stands pe rfectly alone.” 

r 42,000 works, necessary 


HE 
u 
MUSICAL 
Subscribers ai 
Daily News 
Musical Times.— 
Morning Post.—“* The c atalogue, containing 


| for every lover of music. 


Observer.—“ We desire to witness the success of an establishment 
such as this.” 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, Country 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 
Prospectuses on application to G. SCHEURMANN and Co., 
of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, N« 


PietH SEASON.—The WINTE R EXHI- 
BITION of PICTUR tches, and Water (¢ Ss gs 
British School, i complete collecti« of all the 

eng 2d works after win Landseer, R is now OPI N for th 

, 121, Pall-mall, from 10 ch Admission 


Subscribers with 
Importers 
weate-street 


season at the J 
Is.; catalogues 6d. 


QCOoTrrisy EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
K ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1831. 
At Ist March, 1855, the amount of the Accumulate 
exceeded sbeaooenccsedocsose mice 
And the Annual Revenue ex d 163,000 
The amount paid to the wresentatives of Deceased 

Members was upwards of... 

This affords the 
this Institution, and of the immense b 
Members 

For Prospectuses and all Information apply to 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent 


d Capit 


tey 
600,000 


strongest evidence of the continued prosperity of 


to the Families of Deceased 


126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


QOVEREIGN LIFE SSURANCE 
A COMPANY, 49, St. James's-street, London. Established 1845, 
Trustees : 
The Right Hon, the E oe TALBOT. 
Sir CLAUDE ScorTt ir 
BENJAMIN BOND C SEREEL, Esq., 
HENRY vit ceprigetn 


M.P. 
This Office presents the f g advantages :— 
The Security of a Large paid-up Capitel 
Very Moderate Rates for all Ages 
No Charges whatever, except th 
All Policies Indisputable. 
Advances made to Assurers ¢ 
3y the recent Bonus, fou 1 was in many 
instances returned to the px On a pol for 10001 
“1 in 1845, premiums amounting to 1531. 8s, 4d. en paid, 
led i 


esper yung Lives 


ally Y 


25 vears 
leath, 


$ are ¢ ‘ Mated for or "al Ages, Climate 
with Life Assurance. 

very information can be 
lor 


HE NR ¥ D 


\ TRITING P RACTIC ALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS. 
celebrated Inventor, continues 
of all ages, even to the worst 
which imparts a perfect freedom ¢ 
possible time. 
Prospectuses of terms, , ay > had 8 
112, Cheapside. 


QGHOR ¢{T-HAND ret ndered 


easily acquired in a few h rare 
tracted than any hithert 
learner. The Third E , 
; free by post for fourteen stamps 
W. and H. 8. WARR, Stationers and Prir 


O CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &.— 

PARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 

from straw, is invaluable to rapid writer t has a hard 1 smoot 

surface, can be written upon ¢ th 3, h either n pata biten 

pen, is much pleasanter to write upon aia paper, and nearly 
g only 3s. Pi r 


N’ CH, ARGE 


DAVENPORT, Secretary 


TAUGHT.— 


Establisliment, 


so simple as to be 
t s system i n- 
imm 


iters, 63, High Holborn 


single 
Arms, 


ive quires for ls.; 
mon P% ar, Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; 
Cream-laid Cer “1 Envelopes, 4d. 
velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envel 
DERED CREAM- , AID NOTE PAPER (ft 
Envelopes, 6d. per 100; best 
Visiting Cards pi inted for 1s. 6d. 
Envelopes, by post, 10d. each 
over 20s. carriage paid to any 
PARKINS and GOT! ) Paper 
ford-street. 
JEN TITHES, 
\ EASILY COLLECTED 
Book stamped, bound as cl 
your own form on orderit 
each ; or 20 Boc ks I. 
ed request to pay de bt, 


and Dr aft 
per 10 


I art of t 
and Enve 
RATES, 


and DEBTS 


» distr re 
Agreeme nts to let, 3d. 
I f Wills, le avi 
absolutely to wife 
any othe r person, 3d. each 
Ditto, 1 leaving property to wife 
life, then to children equally, 
6d. each. Note pay 
Ditto, leaving property to trustees blue 
for benefit of wife and children, pt 
Is. each, Enveloy 
Ditto, leaving property to trustees 1000. 
upon trust to sell, and divid Init 
proceeds amongst persons named fr 
in the will, ls. each Foe 
3s. 6d. per 100, 


ials, crests, arm 


and Posting Bi 

gs, sermons, &c., pr 

and sent by return of mail 
All carriage paid over tl 

the most remote parts of Engl 
notice can be taken of any 
Post-office, Strand 


Is for 


nearest 
Branch. 
ROBERT KERR, 2, 12, and -rents, City, by 84, Chances 


| DING ¢ 


HENRI 
best composition of thts 
Band parts, 5s. 
s-street. 
PRESENT 
Tenor Voice, price 2s 
for Soprano or 


‘THE MALAKOFF 
LAURENT, is just publis 
very popular Author. P 


Boos 


GALOP, _ by 


‘ONGS FOR THE 
Ne) ? TIME 

I'll Win Re nown! Song, for 

The Warrior's Return. Song, 
Mezzo-Soprat pr ’ 

The Union Of. ‘the Banners. Song, 
Soprano, pric 2s. 

The Streamer of 
" ong 
price Zs. He 

Also, the F 


Our Home, our Queen, and \ 2s. 


W EDDING 


invites atte 
ARDS, enamelled E 


for Tenor or 


f En gland. Song, for Baritone, 


us ada 2s 

British "M tl she War. Song, for Bariton 

t 

ifteenth E dit ice of the popular Ball 

Free for Stamps. 
quare. 


STE PHE NSON 
1 patterns of Wi p- 


zen 
mary Warehous 


OUR READY 
HENRY DOLBY 1 h CRESI 
families ready engrav i 
stamped withou 


1D NGR. AVED.— 
DIES re than | 
and env 
graving oF stampis "7 
e finest her ‘ 

g Stationer, 56, Regent - 


d with them harge ‘t or ¢ her el 
Dolby s dies are all gems, — his stampi 
details. —H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Wed li 
street, Quadrant. 

TEW FRENCH 
a LAMPS, 5s. ; the light of three cand 
Ever. ty shou ave ariety ¢ 
from Paris. nd extensive 
exactly Ne rf ik- street. 


AMPS !— THE 
NIBBS'S PATENT ( 
i for I ny, 

O cand! s fi t $ 
“Mr. Nibbs has produce 
“Its great merit is its extrem ess 

An Illustrated Pr a stampec Xd enveio ype 
Manufactor AKEWELL, D 
A Hand » by post for 


CHIMNEYS 


i 


MODERATOR TABLE 
cost of . 
y reasonable, 


les for the 
Every v qual t 
SMITH, 281, Strand 
pposite 
LIGHT. — 


LAMPS «: 
t. Th 


-EOPL 


XYDATE and COTTAGI 
1 Purity of Ligt 


pular i 
I 


SMOKY effectually and “perma- 
ntly cured, and I st ventilated by the use of 
nIBBS v8 IMPROV! 3M “VENTER. Tt best and cheapest 
A extant ’ " y fixing, 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., and lés. 

nped e for Draw 
BAKEWI Derbyshire. 


SOKE.coNst MING KITCHEN RAN ‘GI 


lete nt R ange requires only half the 
2 noky chimney. Prospect 
ws N and GREEN, Manufactures 


t 67, Upper The amés-street, London 


VES! SUSPENSION 
other, for they are 
momical for Chur 


This com; 


Wee 


the two best, 
Chapels, Halls, 

Libraries, &e, 
, DRAY, and Co., 
, London-bridge 


[)®. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE, 1 in the R r f the Boat 
Health, 1 on ap bef r ar n i ty pred bs 


Is, Wa 
F ses with pr DEA 
Stove, Range, Ironmor ng Ware hous 


strongly _r 


supplying 
at pr mmencing 
ils, sent on ay ation 


FABRIC. — WARR’S 


5 manufactured 
I pl entirely f 


POST 
1 uarter 
ADVERTISER 

Edition), r STANDARD, 30s 
md Day), l¢ t requ , and orders must be 


NEWSPAPERS —Th TIMES or 


HER a 26s. ; ( 
208 IMES (8 
TIMES Ss 

JAMES BAI 


Money-ord 


prepaid, 


(THE ‘SU PERSEDED.—Mark 
si, Conte wit the PATENT Hl JECTRO SILVER 
] a m arked n t 


name, 


your 


PEN 
—The m 


les can 


» Royal Family, 
gher price ch 


the right add 


[PROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, 
y can bei I ffi » the Dashboa 

‘ and can be as quickly 

They are at 


- whey deoesiol n 
a He nd-La 
I 


1 for m in the stable 


arriage Ci 


fe enoug 
sat pleasure ff 


you please 
YL soe sal Co, 
2, Lové 


LOr 
| Hosaley-fleids 





THE ORITIC, 


[Nov. 15, 





me me, 





Crown 8vo, price 1s. ; 


THE WAR ALMANAC FOR 1856; 
A NAVAL AND MILITARY YEAR-BOOK: 
1¢ Memoirs of General and Flag Officers—Services of Staff Officers—Chronology of the War- 
ltic and Black Sea Fiees—Stations of Her Majesty’s Ships 
Obituary, &c.—Wi hirteen Engravings. 


H. G. CLARKE and Co., 252, 


post-free, ls. 2d, 


London: Strand. 


Siege of Sebas- ! 
—Pay of the Army and Navy— Distribution of the 





In 4to. cloth, 


VOL. IX. OF THE 


an _ Y ' 
LOPHDIA BRITANNICA 
EIGHTH EDITION. 
K DOWN TO THE ARTICLE “ FORTIFICATION.” 

-COL. PORTLOCK, WOOLWICH. 
mdon: HATCHARD; and SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 


price 24s, 
’ v 1 rT 
ENCY 

BRINGING THE WOR 


BY LIEUT 
and C. BLACK. Le 





8vo. handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, with 


“THE ‘LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE ; 


SKETCHES OF HIS AGE AND CONTEMPORARIES. 
nd unpublished sources.) 


BY G. ‘. LEWES, 


1 History of Philosophy,” &c. 


Portraits, price 3( 


WITll 


ect, which all knew."—Jung Stilling, 


e the public a quarry of raw material. . . . A thoro gh 


rained skill in authorship, have enable 1 Nir, 

society of which he was the centre, of the 

tical criticism on his principal w , and intelli- 

be composed. . . Goethe is shown to have 

n to er and to have lived as evel 
ask 1 by that gift ca him to discharge great duties.” 
more faithful and life-like biography than thi have rarel iterary Gazett 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270, Strand. 


CONSTABLE AND CO.S PUBLICATIONS. |= 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. ‘ee 


Geos and 
PRESENT DAY 


presentati yt 
2 time, and to 


Spectator, 





IN sane hana 


TOLLA. ay EDMON vD ABOUT. 


Vol. IX. of Constable’s Miscellany of aor aiaiare. _ “A book about which people have been lately talking in 
Cl nr Fog 6d Just ready. the salons of Paris, to the exclusion of almost every other 
; , performance. . The warmth and light of 


literary 
II. Roman life glow in,every page of this most fascit nating story.” 

p°s TOR ANTONIO: : ale. 3) Athenceum 
1e Aut hor of ‘Lorenzo B rown 8 I rr + 

ice 78. 6d. rALIAN 
Ill. FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS, Author of “ Wanderings 
BY MISS BREWSTER. in Corsica,” &c. 

{UNBEAMS in yd Corrs AGI ; Se 
S Crown 6vo. cath, price. Gu. | (YOTTAGE 


BALLANTYNE. 


IV. 
FRIEDRICH PERTHES 


Ill. 
Wi at Women may do. LYRICS. By 
Third Ec 


CHI AP. 


1, price ls, Twelftl 


a a [IPE OF 


y His SON. 


By the same. 
ML L Ik pore her 
oth, price 3s. 6d 


limp "cloth, price ls. 


wre * nl v > Vv. 
ITTLE FOUR }\UGALD STEWART’S LECTURES 
on POLITICAL ECONOMY. Now first published. 
[Shortly. 


VI. 
OF JOHN CALVIN 


. une domestic se nt 
r your comestic servant 


: ETTERS 


4 Vol. II. 


PARLY 


Vv. 
CHEAP EDITION OF DR. CHALMERS’'S WORKS 
“Ey PNOER ¢ q 
I: . IDENC ES eis : the C HR IS] L. LN 4 a Memoir of Francis Lewis Mackenzie, 
4 REVEI ATION, LECTURES on PALEY’S EVI- liege, Cambridge. By Rey. C. P. 
DENCES, and t CHRISTIAN’S DEFENCE AGAINST | formerly of Gonville r 
INFI ELITY I wming Vol VI. of the i 


Vu. 
DEATH not PREMATURE : 
late ot Trinity 
MILES, M.A., M.D., 
and Caius College, Cambridge, Incum- 


g New Issue. Cloth, Jude’s English Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 


HALF VOLUME, price 2s. 6d. [Just VIII. 

BY REV. DR. M‘COSH AND DR. DICKIE. 

; Es ase [TYPICAL FORMS and” SPECIAL 
{ MAN CHRIST JESUS. ] ENDS in CREATION. By JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 

Rey. ROBERT CRAIG, A.M.. Rot! = Professor of > al aM etaphysics, and GEORGE DICKIE, 

: eee M.D., Professor of Natural History in the the Queen’s Uni- 
vil. sar . 
RATIONAL FALI 


IX. 
THE CREATION and the 
y Rey. DONALD MACD 


INALD, Edinkillie. 


about NAU GHTY BOTS ; 
ifferings of Delte | With numerous 


1 Ist Dece 


BOOK 


S 


XI. 
4 r of *‘ Little Duke,” “ Heir of Redecli 
c. Tue “HISTORY OF SIR THOMAS 

i EMOIRS of the LIFE. WI IT INGS, ~ ry poe = =, a9 Os ~ gece the 

Sea a ty rt ¢ ¢ ing Arthur of bBritai ith numerous 
= and DISCOVERIES of SIR ISAAC NEW! 1 Des trations by 3., Designer of Photographic “Tus. | 
. RI AV ID BREWSI ER, K.H. 2 vols. la 0.» With | trations of Scripture, by an Animal Painter.’ 
ortraits, &c., price 1/. 4s. {On Ist December. 


Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


n the eyes of the 


II. 
SKETCHES. By| 


JAMES | 


$$ 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MRS. OGILVY. 
On the 24th inst.-will be published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. 
y 
|p cris OOF @ EN "2 MARS., 
By Mrs. D, OGILVY. 
Te ondon : : THOMA AS BosWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


NEW NOV EL BY THE 4 AUTHOR OF “THE SCALP- HUNTERS,’ 
Next week, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 
THE 





W Hite CHIEF: A Legend of Northern 
Mexico. By CAPTAIN MAYNE REID, author of “ The Rifle 
Rangers,” ‘“* The Scalp Hunters,” &c. 
| DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
— — MR TORG? ELLOW'S NEW POE = 
HE SON 


ow eady, in foolscap 8vo., 5s. 
iG. ‘of HLAW A THA, “By HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
“ The story of ‘ Hiawatha’ is the poet's most original production.” 


{theneum. 
DAVID BOGUE, Fleet-street, who will shortly publish, 


1. A new Volume of Poems. By SHELDON 


CHADWICK. Fep. 5s. cloth. 
2. The Fourth Edition (eighth thousand) of 
ALEXANDER SMITH'S Poems. Fep. 5s. cloth. 


Just published, price 4d., or, for circulation among Teachers, 3s. a 


dozen, 
PELIGIOUS EDUCATION: a SERMON, 
preached in the parish Church of Maidstone at the Sixteenth 
Anniversary of the Canterbury Diocesan Education Society, Oct. 4, 
1855, by the Rev. DAVID DALE STEWART, M.A., Incumbent. 
Maidstone: J. GRUNDY, 83, Bank-street. London: WERTHEIM and 
MACINTOSH. Liverpool : THOMPSON, Eliot-street. 


Ready for delivery, price, to subscribers, 21s.; to non-subscribers, 2ss, 
in two handsome volumes, bound in ¢ loth, 
THE LITERARY REMAINS of the Rey 
C. PRICE, Carnhuanawe, Vicar of Cwmdu, Breconshire d 
|} Rural Dean; Author of * Hanes Cymru,” *‘ The Geographical Progr 
of Empire and Civilisation,” &c. &c. &c. Embellished with Portraits 
and several Plates. Edited by JANE “W ILLIAMS, Ysgafell. 
Llandovery: WILLIAM REEs. London: LONGMAN and c _— 
With 17 Tinted Lllustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


eaten a Poem. By G.T. THOMASON. 


*We do not think it would be easy to match these stanzas in the 
whole range of modern poetry.”—Brighton Herald. 

London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street, and all B ooks¢ lle: 13. 
‘THE HAYMAKERS’ HISTORIES. Twelve 

Cantos in Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 12mo. price 4s. 

** This is a scholarly little book, sweet as a meadow at haytime, and 
full of summer influences. We confess this litthe volume excites our 
curiosity; and as to the writer, the skill with which the metre is 
carried through, the almost immaculate correctness of the rhymes, and 
the equality of strength which pervades the whole, would indicate a 
poet of some standing, although the style resembles none that we re- 
member. Really, an imitation of some of Crabbe’s works becomes in 

| his hands a poem as dainty and fanciful as the garden scenes of Que 
| Fiametta in the * Decamerone.’”—Atheneum, 


LYRIC NOTES on the RUSSIAN WAR. “i 
the same Author. 12mo. cloth, ls. 
London: BELL and DALDY, -_ Fleet- street. 


fhis day is published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 


Ee TURES to LADIES on ‘PRACTICAL 
SUBJECTS. 
CONTENTS: 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE.—Plan of a Female College forthe Help of 

the Rich and the Poor. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE. 

1. The College and the Hospital. By the Rev. F. D. MAURICE, 

2. The Country Parish. By the Rev. C. KINGSLEY. 

3. On Over-work, Distress, and Anxiety, as Causes of Mental and 
Bodily Disease amongst the Poor; and on the Means of Counter- 
acting these injurious Influences. By GEORGE JOHNSON, M.D., 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, Assistant Physician to 
King’s College Hospital. 

. On Dispensaries and Allied Institutions. By EDWARD H 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

The day after to-morrow (the 17th) is fixed for | 
the ceremonial which is to bring the Paris 
Industrial Exhibition to a close, and, from what 
we hear, the event will take place with somewhat 
greater solemnity than attended the opening. It 
is impossible to deny that the French Govern- | 





ment has somewhat better reason to be proud of | 
its undertaking now than it had in May last. 
Then everything was in a state of apparently 
hopeless imperfection—the exhibitors were back- | 
ward, the building unfinished, everybody grum- | 
bling, and (worst of all) everybody was justified | 
in doing so. Now the conductors of the under- 

taking can look back upon a complete and tri- | 
umphant success. Those who remember the 

Paris Exhibition in its inchoate state, even a 

month after it had been formally opened, and | 
who have since witnessed the marvellous manner 
in which order has arisen out of disorder, cosmos 
from chaos—how gradually, from a meagre and 
incomplete collection, it has grown to be the most 
magnificent, the richest, and most perfect illus- 
tration of the pirat of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that has ever yet been attempted—vwill 
unde rstand what we mean when we say that the 
French people and its Emperor have great reason 
to be proud of the result of their hazardous 
experiment. For most hazardous it was, to 
emulate in time of war, when the energies of the 
nation were strained in an opposite direction, 
that apotheosis of peace which this nation accom- 
plished when all the world was still. It may be 
that a commercial speculation the Industrial 
Exhibition has resulted in such solid pecuniary 
advantages to its promoters as the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Though well attended latterly, 
the drawback upon the first two months must 
have been considerable; but it is quite certain 
that to Paris and her sy have accrued 
greater benefits than to London under similar 
circumstances. The sums spent in luxury by 
the visitors to that emporium of luxuries must 
have been enormous. 
been induced to visit the French ¢apital for the 
first time in their lives, and we all very well 
know that that is an achievement which, once | 
accomplished, is more than likely to be repeated. 
Non cuivis continget adire Corinthim; but when 
once we have found our way to Corinth we are 
easily induced to revisit its pleasant shores. 

Those who have visited Paris in its se sason of | 
crowd and bustle will wish on some future ocea- 
sion for a quieter and more leisurely 
its countless marvels. The hasty run through 
Versailles and the Louvre will beget many a 
registered vow to return at no distant time and 


survey of 


carefully appreciate their exhaustless treasures. | 


Nor should we be surprised if such of our fair 
countrywomen as have taken their first sip of the 
intoxicating cup of Parisian shopping find them- 
selves longing for a deeper draught of its Circean 
pleasures. Thus it is that a permanent, and not 
1 merely transitory, benefit has been conferred 
upon Paris by the successful career of its Indus- 
trial Exhibition ; and for many years to come its 
inhabitants will have cause to be grateful to the 
genius which planned, and the energetic will 
which carried it into triumphant execution, in 
spite of every drawback and every difficulty. 

The list of prizes and honours awarded to the 
competing exhibitors in the different classes has 
been published; and, considering the part which 
they took in the display, the English exhibitors 
ought to be satisfied with the result. If any 
fault is to be found, ) 
first-class medals has been somewhat too liberal— 
thus depreciating the value of the distinction in 
the eyes of those who have really deserved it. 
The artists, we hear, are grumbling at the fine- 
art juries. But when weré farmers 
ver satisfied ? 

The expulsion of Victor Hvueo fror 
eminently a literary event; 
literary profession of 
degree c 


artists or 


1 Jersey is 
and we think that the 
England are in some 
valled upon to mark their sense of both 


the conduct and treatment of their illustrious 


| confrére, 


| that, so long as he respects our laws 


| it seems incredible that custom can 


Besides that, people have | 


it is that the distribution of 





Victor Hugo, not choosing to submit himself to 


| the authority "of the Emperor of the Frenca, 


and refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
him, chose the island of Jersey for his retreat— 
not apparently from any special predilections in 
favour of the natural beauties of the place, but 


|on account of its convenient proximity to the 
| coast of France—a circumstance of which the 


illustrious exile and certain of his companions 


| have availed themselves for the purpose of dis- 


seminating in that kingdom what have been 
called seditious libels against its reigning 
monarch. Now, it is perfectly clear that 
Victor Hueco, not being a criminal within 
the meaning of an_ extraditional treaty, 


| had a perfect right to settle in any part of the 


British dominions ; it also seems equally clear 


and does 


| not offend against them, he has a perfect right to 
| remain there. 


Under what pretext, then, has he 
been expelled from Jersey ? If the law has been 
infringed, the law can find its own remedy. The 


lt} 


author of a libel may be punis shed by the English 


law if sufficient proof of his guilt be adduced. 
| NAPOLEON the Firsr sought justice haps courts 


found it. 
punish- 
GOVER- 


of law under similar circumstances, and 
But the English law knows of no such 
ment as banishment; and that which the 
nor of JERseY has done the QueeN upon the 
throne has no power to do. There has been some 
talk about the special customs of the island ; but 
sanctl 





| which is directly opposed not only to the spirit of 
English law, but to the commonest dictates 
national feeling. Let it be clearly understood 
that we offer no opinion upon the merits of the 
case at issue between Victor Hueco and the 
Emperor of the Frencn. Perhaps he has been 





injudicious; perhaps he has acted illegally ; but 
that is no reason why the British Constitution 


should be infringed, or our laws set aside. In 
judging, too, of Vicror Hvuao’s conduct, let us 
remember the ive umstances which roused his 


indignation, and, if we cannot agree with him, w« 
shall cease to wonder at his feeling deeply. 

The event to which we 
likely to take place in Exeter Hall 
realised fact, and Lord Joun Russeut has en- 
oar the Young Men’s Christian Association 

pon “ The Obstacles which have retarded Moral 
a Political Progress.” The lecture is 
is, and we have perused it carefully, bu t with 
every disposition to do justice to the noble lord, 
and even with a proper zeal to discover ceiaiee 
where perhaps nv meaning is. We must confess 
| that the exereitation does not appear to add very 
materially to the previous stock of human know- 
ledge. In plain English, it is just that string of 
| faded truisms and used-up ends of encyclopzedic 

learning, which might be expected from the hero 
| of a hundred failures and a thousand mock suc- 
cesses. ‘The punishment which the noble lec- 
| turer had received at the Lord Mayor’s dinner 
| (when the citizens of London, with correct 
instinct, but vile taste, chose the moment when 

r 

a 


referred in our last as 
is now a 


he was a guest under their roof to mark their 
sense of his late conduct as a statesman) gave 
him somewhat of the martyr, when he 
referred to the persecution which great men have 


air of a 





sustained for the truth’s sake. The rest was 
dull, insipid, pointless, and common-place. In- 
tolerance and intemperance are the two great 
| bars to moral and political progress. <A third ¢ 
| is there, which this noble lecturer probably has 
| felt too deeply to allude to—ineapacity. Ot 


course the time-honoured lay-figures of Corrr- 
nicus, Bacon, Harvey, and Gatiteo filled up 
the picture ; brated 


and even Dr. 
dictum in favour of intolerance was dragg« 


JonmNsoON’s cel 


from the lumber-room to which we had hoped it 


i 
th 


was finally consigned. To qu 
| Doctor’s conversations to prove his 











upon any given subject, is about 
las if we were to quote one of Lord Jory’s 
speeches of last autumn to prove his present 
opinion about the war. No man loved a paradox 
better than Jounson ; and no man veered mort 
in his spoken opinions, in order to show th 
ingenuity and exhaustl variety of his argu- 
mentative power. But find oursel ve 

cising the lecture, when we intended mere! 
record its occurrence. 

| Mr. GuapstTone, too, has been giving an “at 
home,” and the good people of Chester hav 


enjoyed an « ustianity of iste ning to his vi 
upon the Colonies. It is rather a singular coin- 
cidence that the office of Colonial Secretary just 
‘now happens to be vacant—not haying been 





The plain facts of the case are that | 


before ! 


filled up since the death of Sir Wittam 
Mo.LeswortH—and there has been whispered 
about that the Premier contemplates breaking 
up the Peace Party by readmitting one or more 
of the deserting Peerires into the Cabinet. 
Really it is high time that this dodge of popu- 
larity-hunting under pretence of instructing the 
people were thoroughly expused and put an end 
to. 

The education of the people, while noble 1 
and ex-ministers are pretending to them- 
selves with that great work, what is really being 
done in the great work—what progress, if any, is 
being made? As is usually the case, when there 
is so much talking there is very | ictually 
doing. The attempt to give the worl classes 


rds 


UUSY 



































of the metropolis the benefit of t Public 
Libraries Act of last session has failed miserably. 
The ratepayers of Li yndon refuse to be stimulated 
by the example of Liverpool, Manchester, and 
other large towns, which have already made 
beginning in the matter; and the wealthiest 
city in the world, the capital of this enlightened 
empire, positively declines toexpend a paltry 40007. 
in founding a library for its industrious poor. 
Of course there are plenty « ises offered for 
this stingy course; but they poor enough. 
Some gentlemen urge that th times 
to run into expense, and that war 
over and the Bank discount ‘ l, they 1 
be in better case to meet this | v demat 
Yet the same gentlemen mak » sort of objec- 
tion to assisting in the agr task of eating 
and drinking two thousand pounds the sum 
needed for the library), the very lay, at 
Guildhall. Other “greasy citiz more 
candid, and scoffed tl \ dow} 
‘What did they want with ibrary ? They 
never looked at books, not they. I 1ose Who 
lid, was there not the Gu ul Library—a 
very choice and interesting « tion of old bills 

* fare and such like cis literature.” With 
many other arguments equally pointed and 
ppropriate. So that between those who were 
for delay, and those who opposed gether, 
the Free Library for the City fell to the ground. 

In pleasing contrast wit stingy conduct 
of the metropolitan rate-payers, w re glad to 
record the formation of a Working Man’s College 
at Cambridge, under the aus} of the 
most distinguished men in the | . Here 
is a sensible solution to the a t complica- 
tions between “Town and G college 
was lately opened, with an inaugu ess by 
the Rev. Harvey GopwIN, a nam known 
wherever and whenever intellectual pr 
concerned. We are glad to ] 
ventleman in his address bore eloquent testimony 
to the invaluable labours in t! phere of 
Mr. MavcrRice. 

Ready as the pul ways i spond to 
any case fairly ay ppe aling t ts 2 sity, we 
are the less disposed to see that virtu abused 
without a word of remonstrane W lust con- 
fess that the appeal lately ma behalf of 
certain goddaughters of Dr. Jounson seems to 
overpass the limits by which pu irity is 
justly circumscribed. That m {r. LANDOI 
on behalf of the great-grand DANIEI 
DEFOE is more intelligible, b ise here we 
have at least a direct blood relat »—an heir- 
ship, as it were, to Deror’s esta But 
what affinity is there in a godd sustain 
t claim of this sort? G ised to 
have many godchildren, a ibt 
that Dr. Jonson, reverenced s by 
his acquaintance, had hant share 
of those spi so rs Of 
Mr. Maurit rus Li f t 
ladies, and their l s no 
loubt excite in a most live! sym- 
pathies of their friends \ r own 
name, an b ull t ght 

1d proy n NSON'S 
: 1 : id wight 
He waa } l I 
V ict i mos urvil) intt 

: that 1est ; but 

sprot ym between the 1 l 
ind the means for | yx il. 
An ¢ ntire column of tl fy ith a 
locument which reads like a ** Sartor 
Resartus,” and at the foot of set the 
names of nineteen of the st ted and 
suecessful men of we day. ‘I stion has 
already been asked, oud thes ntlemen 


have made up the little matte yng themselves 
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and their immediate acquaintances ? Have the 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners so despoiled the | 
See of Oxon that its respected diocesan can give | 
Can the Dean of 


nothing but his blessing? 
Sr. Pavr’s do nothing ? Are Hattam, Butwer, 
Macavtay, Dickens, THACKERAY, and DisRAELt, 
so badly off that they can subscribe nothing but 
their names to the begging-letter ? 
affair seems preposterous, and reminds us forcibly 


of a curious scene which we witnessed some little | 


time back on Waterloo-bridge. A great crowd 
had collected around a cab, the occupant of 
which, an elderly female, was engaged in a 
lively discussion with the tollman and the cab- 
driver. 


at once, it was not easy to arrive at the point at 
issue. It appeared, however, that the elderly 
female had taken the cab from the railway-sta- 
tion, and had contracted with the cabman to be 
taken home for exactly one shilling, which she 
had already paid. On arriving at the bridge, the 


tollman had demanded his twopence, and it was 
as to the payment of this that the dispute arose. | 


The whole | 


Everybody in the crowd had something | 
to say upon the matter; and, as everybody spoke | 


| The cabman declared that it was not his business 
to pay it, and the elderly female declined to pay 
upon two distinct grounds: the first was that she 
had no more money; and the second that, the 
cabman having contracted to take her home for 
a shilling, ought to do everything requisite for 
the performance of his contract. At the time we 
arrived the dispute was at its height. Everybody 
was vociferating his or her opinion, and an un- 
mistakable attorney was laying down the law 
with a vivacity that made us half suspect that he 
saw a possible client in the elderly female. The 
| tollman resolutely demanded his pay; and, as 
the cab was drawn up right across the gate, a 
long string of vehicles were in the rear, whose 
loud-mouthed drivers proclaimed that the stream 
of traffic was damming in more senses than one. 
What that stoppage of five minutes was costing 
the community, it would have taken a very 
clever statistician todiscover. Doubtless quite a 
fabulous sum. When lo! a quiet, mild-faced 
gentleman stepped up and stilled the uproar ina 
moment. And how do you suppose he effected 
it? Why he put his hand into his pocket and 





he paid the twopence. That was the whole solution 
of the difficulty. The cab drove on, all parties 
were satisfied, and the attorney lost his chance of 
a very nice case. Now apply this to the case of 
Jounson’s god-daughter. Can none of these 
nineteen respectable gentlemen, who have signed 
their names to the appeal, pay the twopence? 
Won’t the Bisnor of Oxrorp pay the two- 
pence? 

In the literary world there is little or no gossip 
worth repeating. The booksellers are fulfilling 
their advertised promises, and “the general 
reader” now has his hands pretty well filled. 
The Macavrtay volumes are not yet issued, 
although, if there be any truth in paragraphs, all 
educated England awaits them in a state of 
breathless expectancy. Will they turn out to be 
worth all the fuss? In a few days we shall 
know. Meantime, we hear that this great histo- 
rian is about to retire from the representation of 
Edinburgh, probably in anticipation of the 
labour of his fifth and sixth. No more new books 
of very striking importance are announced. 
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The Life and Works of Goethe, with Sketches of 
his Age and Contemporaries, from published and 
unpublished sources. By G. H. Lewes. 2 vols. 
London : David Nutt. 

Tus is a large subject, and, although much has 

already been said upon it, we can still listen with 

interest to any one talking of GorTuE with a 

tolerable share of insight, much more to any one 

professing to bring us news regarding him, 
hitherto shut up in private memories and docu- 
ments, or floating distant and unheard in the 
conversation of some German social circles. 
Within the last four or five years two biographies 
of Goethe, Viheoff’s and Schiifer’s, have been pub- 
lished in Germany, but have not at all reached 
the general public of English readers, whose in- 
formation and impressions in the matter are 
derived from the autobiographic “Truth and 

Poetry” (in which the reader is too often ata 

loss to know whether Goethe was walking, swim- 

ming, or flying, and which only comes down to 
the author’s twenty-sixth or seventh year), and 
from various conversations, reminiscences, and 





| fate of one of his favourites was not according to 
| his fancy, I saw the angry veins swell on his 


other fragmentary illustrations, chiefly belonging | 


to the Poet’s old age. 

The two volumes now before us are acceptable 
and laudable for more reasons than one. Mr. 
Lewes is sufficiently warm and _ reverential 
towards Goethe to warrant that pains have not 
been spared in the collection and sifting of 
evidence, and he honestly avoids the biographer’s 
common fault of concealment, palliation, and 
double-dealing with regard to the spots upon the 
life he has undertaken to depicture. 

Mr. Lewes’s boldness on certain points, though 
in itself andin its ways of manifestation not always 
admirable, and whatever may be the value of his | 
views or opinions, is a quality which has enabled 
him to present a freer and truer picture of some 
passages in Goethe’s career and some features of his 
character than we should otherwise have obtained; | 
and for this special reason it seems to us that the 
matter has fallen into Mr.Lewes’s hands fortunately 
enough; he has not been deterred from setting 
his facts plainly before us by scruples which | 
would certainly have deterred many: for the 
deductions from these facts readers may use their 
own lights, and, indeed, we are far from counsel- | 
ling any to walk exclusively by those contri- 
buted by the present biographer. The value and 
merit of the book is its honesty in presentment, 
so far as it goes, for much is still left in dimness 
and uncertainty. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born at noon on 
the 28th of August 1749, in Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. His great-grandfather, on the father’s 
side, was a farrier of Artern in Thuringia; his 
grandfather a tailor, who wandered to Frankfort, 
and there, prospering, married for his second wife 
a widow who kept an hotel. The younger of the 
two sons of this marriage received a good educa- 
tion, travelled into Italy, became an imperial | 
councillor in Frankfort, and married the daughter 





| 


| their being pretty. 


| child must go away! 


| Goethe :— 


| as yet I am no dandy. 


| name was Katharina Elizabeth Textor, w 





of the chief magistrate of that free city. : 4 
hich is | devil knows how my purse feels it. 


the Latinised form of the name Weber. 
Wolfgang was their eldest son. 

At three years old he could seldom be brought to 
play with little children, and only on the condition of 
One day, in a neighbour’s house, 
he suddenly began to cry and exclaim, “‘ That black 
: I can’t bear him!” And he 
howled till he was carried home, where he was slowly 
pacified ; the whole cause of his grief being the ug- 
liness of the child. 

Certainly a foreshowing of the poetic tempera- 
ment, love of beauty. His mother was good at 
story-telling, and often amused the boy with it. 
“There I sat,” she tells us, “and there Wolfgang 
held me with his large black eyes; and when the 


temples, I saw him repress his tears.” When he 
was four years old his grandmother gave the 
children a puppet-show, which “created a new 
world in the house,” and is embalmed in “ Meister,” 
as well as in the “ Dichtung und Wahrheit.” His 
father, a grave, systematic man, was himself the 
boy’s schoolmaster, and had him in his eighth 
year writing exercises in German, French, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek. He was, in fact, a precocious 


Her | Ha! it goes gloriously. But also expensively. The 


Hold! rescue! 


stop! see’st thou that they leave off flying? There 


two louis d’or. Help! there goes another 
Heavens! another couple are gone.” 


This was worth quoting, as being so extremely 
and laughably remote from the manner and 
diction of the stately and formal man of after 
years, At this time he had already written a 
great many verses, and one day, in a sudden fit 
of disgust with his own effusions, made a bonfire 
of them in his lodgings, and alarmed the land- 
lady with the smoke. He had also commenced 
the long list of his flirtations and amours, be- 
ginning, as far as one can learn, with Gretchen 
(this was before he left home for college), and 
ending with Minna Herzlieb, a schoolgirl, when 
the susceptible poet was close on threescore. At 
Leipsic young Goethe soon changed from a rustic 
into a dandy, and became so affected in his 
manners that a companion describes his society 
as “intolerable.” He teased his sweetheart, 
quarrelled with her, and lost her :— 

No sooner was he aware of this, than he repented 
and tried to recover the jewel which like a prodigal 
he had cast away. In vain. He was in despair, and 
tried in dissipation to forget his grief. A better 
issue was poetry. Several of his lyrics bore the burden 








child, but without the least morbidness; his was a 
natural and healthy mental activity, and through | 
life he showed the same eagerness for knowledge. | 
During the rebuilding of the family house, in | 
1754, he was sent to school; but soon, and gladly, 


| returned home, and there continued until his 


departure to college at Leipsic, when sixteen 
years old. Although the Autobiography has still 
been the chief reservoir of information up to 
Goethe’s twenty-seventh year, Mr. Lewes warns 
us not to receive too literally the account of his 
rough and wild days, given with such vagueness 
and reticence by his stately Excellency von 


Volatile he was, wild, and somewhat rough, both 
in appearance and in speech. He had brought with 
him a wild, uneasy spirit struggling towards the | 
light. He had also brought with him the rough | 





manners of Frankfurt, the strong provincial accent, 
and provincial colloquialisms, rendered still more unfit | 
for the Leipsic salon by a mixture of proverbs and | 
biblical allusions. Nay, even his costume was in un- | 
pleasant contrast with that of the society in which he 
moved. He had an ample wardrobe, but unhappily 
it was doubly provincial ; it had been manufactured 
at home by one of his father’s servants, and thus was | 


| not only in the Frankfurt style, but grotesquely made | 


inthatstyle . .  . From one of his letters, 
written shortly after his arrival, we may catch a 
glimpse of him. ‘ To-day I have heard two lectures : 
Béhme on law, and Ernesti on Cicero’s ‘ Orator.’ 
That'll do, eh? Next week we have collegium philo- 
sophicum et mathematicum. I haven’t seen Gottsched 
yet. He is married again. She is nineteen and he | 
is sixty-five. She is four feet high, and he is seven | 
feet. She is as thin as a herring, and he as broad | 
as a feathersack. I make a great figure here! But | 
I never shall become one. I 
need some skill to be industrious. In society, con- | 
certs, theatre, fastings, promenades, the time flies. | 


of this experience; and one entire play, or pastoral, 
is devoted to a poetical representation of these lover's 
quarrels: this is ‘‘ Die Laune des Verliebten,” which 
is very curious as the earliest extant work of the 
great poet, and as the earliest specimen of his tendency 
to turn experience into song. ° : Two 
happy and two unhappy lovers are somewhat artifi- 
cially contrasted; thetwo latter representing Kiéthchen 
and the poet. Action there is none ; the piece is made 
up of talk about love. 


All Goethe’s writings are but “ fragments of 
the confession of his life.” In his eighteenth 
year he composed a play called “The Fellow 
Sinners,” which, in rather questionable fashion, 
inculeates the quasi-moral, “ Forgive and forget 
among fellow-sinners;” otherwise put, it amounts 
to neither more nor less than the mutual 
exclamation and confession of “ Rogues all!” 

In 1768 the student was suddenly attacked by 
a violent fit of illness, the effects of which lasted 
some time, and accompanied him when he re- 
turned home in the September of that year, 
aged nineteen. He writes to his friend Horn, on 
his recovery :— 

You know that my constitution often makes a slip, 
and in eight days gets on its legs again ; this time it 
was bad, and seemed yet worse than it was, and was 
attended with terrible pains. Misfortune is also a 
good. I have learned much in illness which I could 
have learned nowhere else in life. It is over, and I 
am quite brisk again, though for three whole weeks 
I have not left my room, and scarcely any one has 
visited me but my doctor, who, thank God! is an 
amiable man! An odd thing it isin us men: when 
I was in lively society I was out of spirits, now I am 
forsaken by all the world I am cheerful; for ever 
throughout my illness my cheerfulness has comforted 
my family, who were not in a condition to comfort 
themselves, to say nothing of me. The new year's 
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song Which you have also received, I composed dur- | young Goethe! It was in this Strasburg period | 


ing an attack of great foolery, and had it printed for 
the sake of amusement. Besides this, I draw a great 
deal, write tales, and am contented with myself. God 
ive me, this new year, what is good for me; may 
e do the same for all of us, and if we pray for 
nothing more than this, we may certainly hope that 
He will give it us. 
Referring to this period he says:— 
“TJ loved the Bible and valued it, for it was almost 


the only book to which I owed my moral culture. Its | 


events, dogmas, and symbols were deeply impressed 
onmy mind.” He therefore felt little sympathy with 
the Deists who were at this time agitating Europe; 
and although his tendency was strongly in favour of 
the Rationalists against the Mystics, he was afraid 
lest the poetical spirit should be swept away along 
with the prophetical. In one word, he was in a state 
of religious doubt— destitute of faith, yet terrified at 
scepticism.” 

We shall attempt to carry our readers on the 
track of Goethe’s career by such extracts as ap- 
pear best suited to sketch the main incidents, 


and at the same time to elucidate his character | 


and position at different stages. After his return 


home, 

We find him in cold, unpleasant relations with his 
father, who had almost excited the hatred of his other 
child, Cornelia, by the stern, pedantic, pedagogic way 
in which he treated her. The old man continued to 
busy himself with the writing of his travels in Italy, 
and with instructing his daughter. She, who was of 
arestless, excitable, almost morbid disposition, secretly 
rebelled against his tyranny, and made her brother 
the confidant of all her griefs. The poor mother had 
a terrible time of it, trying to pacify the children, and 
to stand between them and their father. 


He again fell ill; and after many modes of 
treatment had been tried in vain, the family phy- 
sician tried an Alchemical medicine, and the 
patient recovered, and was at the same time led 
to study alchemy. 


In the little study of that house in the Jirsch- 
graben, he collected his glasses and retorts, and fol- 
lowing the directions of authorities, sought, fora time, 
to penetrate the mystery which then seemed so pene- 
trable. Through these pursuits he was induced to 
read not only Theophrastus, Paracelsus, Van Helmont, 
and other alchemists, but also the more serviceable 
“Chemical Compendium ” of Boerhave, whose 
“Aphorisms ” greatly delighted him. These studies 
were preparations for ‘‘ Faust.” 

At the same time 


Renewed intercourse with Friulein yon Kletten- 
burg, together with much theological and philoso- 
phical reading, brought religion into prominence in 
his thoughts 

Poetry seemed to have deserted him; but the 
“trace of a slight love affair” is discoverable, as 
indeed, however various his pursuits, he seldom 
failed to have some such affair on hand. In 
April 1770, he proceeded to Strasburg, for the 
special study of Jurisprudence. 


He was now turned twenty, and a more magnificent 
youth never perhaps entered the Strasburg gates. 
Long before he was celebrated, he was likened to an 


down their knives and forks to stare at him. Pictures 
and busts give a very feeble indication of that which 
was most striking in his appearance; they only give 
the cut of feature, not the play of feature; nor are 
they very accurate even in mere form. 
were large and liberally cut, as in the fine sweeping 
limes of Greek Art. The brow lofty and massive, 
from beneath which shone large lustrous brown eyes 
of marvellous beauty, their pupils being of almost 
unexampled size; the slightly aquiline nose was 
large and finely cut; the mouth full, with a short 
arched upper lip, very expressive; the chin and jaw 
boldly proportioned, and the head resting on a fine 
muscular neck :—details which are, after all, but the 
inventory of his appearance, and give no clear image 


of it. In stature he was rather above the middle size ; | ~9e! . 
| give it voice. 


but, although not really tall, he had the aspect of a 


tall man, and is usually so described, because his | : 
| which so startled and enraptured the world. 


presence was very imposing. His frame was strong, 
muscular, yet sensitive. . . «. Excelling in all 
active sports, he was almost a barometer in sensitive- 
ness to atmospheric influences. 


but in the mean time he was wonderfully active 
in many other directions, studying anatomy, che- 
mistry, electricity, optics, &c., as well as the 
mysticisms of alchemy ; practising dancing, 
fencing, riding, and a little of music on the vio- 





that he made the acquaintance of Herder, and 


fell in love with the daughter of a rural clergy- | 


man, the lovely Frederika, to whom he was all 
but betrothed, and whom he jilted! 
Strasburg students of those days were passionate 
worshippers of Shakspere, then dawning on the 
horizon of Germany; and Mr. Lewes gives us, 
“among the new materials” contained in his 


| book, an Oration on Shakspere delivered by stu- 





The features | 
| ance on both those friends. 


dent Goethe at a meeting of the Shakspereans, 
It is full of fervent appreciation of the great drat 
matist, and contempt for the French dogmas and 
models then in vogue. We now find Dr. Goethe 
at home again, in the old free city of his birth. He 
had little doctoral gravity; a friend’s letter calls 
him “ the extravagant Goethe.” 

The period known as the Storm and Stress period 
was then about to astonish Germany, and to startle 
all conventions, by works such as Gerstenberg’s 
“*Ugolino,” Goethe’s “Gétz von  Berlichingen,” 
Klinger’s ‘Sturm und Drang” (from whence the 
name), and Schiller’s ‘“‘ Robbers.” The wisdom and 
extravagance of that age united in one stream. The 
masterly criticisms of Lessing, the enthusiasm for 
Shakspeare, the mania for Ossian and the northern 


The young | 





Elizabeth Schénemann, the daughter of a great 
banker in Frankfort. Lili was a coquette, and 
teazed her lover no little; objections were 
raised to the match, and were overcome; the 
lovers “sank into each other’s arms,” and the 
marriage was resolyed upon. What is the next 
thing we hear ? 

The arrival of the two Counts Stolberg, and their 
proposal that Goethe should accompany them in a 
tour through Switzerland, gave an excuse for freeing 
himself from Lili, ‘as an experiment to try whether 
he could renounce her.” . . «. Onhis return to 
Frankfurt he learned that Lili’s friends had taken ad- 
vantage of his absence, to try and bring her to a 
separation, arguing, not without justice, that his ab- 
sence was a proof of lukewarmness. But Lili remained 
firm; and it was said that she had declared herself 
willing to go with him to America. <A sentence from 
the “ Autobiography ” is worth quoting, asa specimen 
of that love “so unlike the love to be found in 
novels,” which he declared had given a peculiar tone 
to his narrative. It is in reference to this willingness 
of Lili to go to America: “ The very thing which 
should have animated my hopes depressed them. My 


| fair paternal house, only a few hundred paces from 


hers, was after all more endurable and attractive than 


| aremote, hazardous spot beyond the seas!” A sentence 


mythology, the revival of ballad literature, and paro- | 


dies of Rousseau, all worked in one rebellious current 
against established authority. There was one uni- 
versal shout for “ nature.” 
seemed to be a compound of voleanoes and moonlight ; 
her force was explosion, her beauty sentiment. 
be insurgent and sentimental, explosive and lachry- 
mose, were the true signs of genius. 


The drama, or rather dramatic chronicle of 
“Goetz” was now written, though not published till 
the spring of 1773. “It was the first-born of the 
Romantic School, or rather of the tendency from 
which that school issued; and its influence has 
been wide-spread. It gave the impulse and direc- 
tion to Scott’s historical genius.” It was a 
dramatised picture of the Middle Ages, full of 
“local colour,” and therefore, as Mr. Lewes 


With the young, nature | 


To} 


| sent condition. 


points out, unlike Shakspere, whose appeals were | 


not to a learned and critical audience, but to 
the general heart and imagination. At his 
father’s desire, Goethe proceeded to Wetzlar to 
continue his legal studies, but, as usual, he there 
passed much of his time in a very desultory 
manner, though never in idleness; there, too, 
the image of Frederika was supplanted in his 
breast by that of Charlotte Buff, a simple, excel- 
lent, engaging girl, and the betrothed of one of 
Goethe’s acquaintances, Kestner, secretary to the 
Hanoverian legation. Goethe soon discovered 
that Charlotte could give him nothing but friend- 
ship, yet he was unable wholly to repress his 
inclination. Kestner, who behaved with great 
magnanimity throughout, continued and even 
increased his intimacy with Goethe, though not 
free from trouble of mind. But Goethe’s was 
probably “an imaginative passion, in which the 
poet was more implicated than the man,” and 
which was kept alive by his knowledge of the 
impossibility of his obtaining her hand. The end 


‘N | of it was, that Goethe one morning set off from 
Apollo: when he entered a restaurant the people laid | * oie 


Wetzlar without leave-taking, that Kestner 
married Charlotte, and that Goethe wrote a 


book called “The Sorrows of Werther,” in the 
concoction of which he used his Wetzlar expe- 
riences in such a way as inflicted much annoy- 
Werther’s suicide 
was suggested to him by that of an acquaintance 
named Jerusalem, who fell victim to an unhappy 
passion at Wetzlar during Goethe’s residence 
there. 

The effect of “‘ Werther ” was prodigious. “ That 
nameless unrest,” says Carlyle, “the blind struggle 
of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, longing discon- 
tent which was agitating every bosom, had driven 
Goethe almost to despair. All felt it; he alone could 
And here lies the secret of his popu- 
Perhaps there never was a fiction 
Men of 
all kinds and classes were moved by it. It was the 
companion of Napoleon, when in Egypt; it pene- 
trated into China. To convey in a sentence its won- 


a 


' | drous popularity, we may state that in Germany it 
He attended the law lectures, and in August of | 
the following year obtained his doctor’s degree; | 


became a people’s book, hawked about the streets, 
printed on miserable paper, like an ancient ballad ; 
and in the Chinese empire, Charlotte and Werther 


| were modelled in porcelain. 


foncello, and at the same time attending countless | 


pleasure-parties, and amusements public and 
private. Whatever he saw others engaged in, he 


} 


restlessly flung himself into that pursuit. Warm, | 


eager, impatient, versatile, of almost incon- 
trallable animal spirits—such was the strange 





After “ Werther,” the successful author con- 
tented himself for some time by the composition 
of a trifling piece called “ Clavigo,” dramatised 
from the “ Mémoire” of Beaumarchais, and 
some other slight things. Meanwhile he was 
enjoying the position of a literary lion in the 
Frankfort circle, flirting with his sister’s friend, 
Anna Sybilla Miinch, and, by-and-by, making 
love to “ Lili,” whose everyday name was Anna 


which recalls Gibbon’s antithesis on his resignation 
of his early love: “I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 
son.” He was restless and unhappy during these 
months, for he was not strong enough to give her up, 
nor sufficiently in love to marry her; jealous of those 
who surrounded her, hurt by her coldness, he was 
every now and then led captive by her tenderness. 
There were moments when by-gone days seemed once 
more restored, and then instantly vanished again like 
ghosts. His poem of “ Lili’s Menagerie” expresses 
his surly disgust at the familiar faces which surround 


her. The bear of the menagerie is a portrait of him- 
self. Turning to art-for consolation, he began the 


tragedy of “ Egmont,” which he completed, many 
years afterwards, in Italy. It was a work which de- 
manded more repose than could be found in his pre- 
That condition was unhealthy; and 
I hasten to the dénouement of an episode, which, 
amid fluctuations of feeling, steadily advanced to an 
end which must have been foreseen. The betrothal 
was cancelled. He was once more free. Free, but 
not happy. His heart still yearned for her, because 
there lay in his nature a need of loving, rather than 
because she was the woman fitted to share his life. 
He lingered about the house o’ nights, wrapped in his 
mantle, satisfied if he could catch a glimpse of her 
shadow on the blind, as she moved about the room. 
One night he heard her singing at the piano. His 
pulses throbbed, as he distinguished his own song: 
Wherefore so resistlessly dost draw me 
Into scenes so bright ?— 

the song he had written in the morning of their hap- 
piness! Her voice ceased. She rose, and walked up 
and down the room, little dreaming that her lover 
was beneath her window, torn by terrible emotions. 
lo give decision to his wavering feelings there came, 
most opportunely, a visitor to Frankfurt. This was 
in September. Karl August, with his bride, on his way 
to Weimar, once more pressed him to spend a few 
weeks at his court. The rapid inclination which had 
sprung up between the Prince and the Poet—the 
desire to see something of the great world—the 
desire, moreover, to quit Frankfurt, all combined to 
make him eagerly accept the invitation. His father, 
indeed, tried to dissuade him; partly because he liked 
not the intercourse of plain citizens with princes, 
partly because the recent experience of Voltaire with 
Frederick the Great seemed to point to an inevitable 
termination in disgrace, if not evaded by servility. 
His consent was extorted at last, however, and Gcethe 
quitted for ever the paternal roof. “ On 
the 7th of November, 1775, Goethe, aged twenty-six, 
arrived at the little city on the banks of the Ilm, 
where his long residence was to confer on an insigni- 
ficant Duchy the immortal renown of a German 
Athens. 

Here Goethe resided for fifty-six years, and 
here died. Weimar is a small but ancient city, 
charmingly situated in the valley of the Ilm, a 
little stream rising in the Thuringian forests, 
and falling into the Saal at Jena. 

On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a 
village bordering a park, than a capital with a Court, 
and having all courtly environments. It is so quiet, 
so simple; and although ancient in its architecture, 
has none of the picturesqueness which delights the 
eye in most old German cities. The stone-coloured, 
light brown, and apple-green houses, have high- 
peaked slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, no ca- 
prices of architectural fancy, none of the mingling of 
varied stvles which elsewhere charm the traveller. 
One learns to love its quiet simple streets, and plea- 
sant paths, fit theatre for the simple actors moving 
across the scene; but one must live there some time 
to discover its charm. ‘Uhe aspect it presented when 
Goethe arrived was of course very different from that 


presented now; but by diligent inquiry we may get 
some rough image of the place restored. rst be it 
noted that the city walls were still erect; tes and 
porteullis still spoke of days of warfare. Within 
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these walls were six or seven hundred houses, not 


more; most of them very ancient. Under these roofs 
were about seven thousand inhabitants—for the most 
part not handsome. The city gates were strictly 
guarded. No one could pass through them in cart or 
carriage without leaving his name in the sentinel’s 
book. We tind the dominant characteristic 
of the place to be no magnificent church, no pictu- 
resque and ancient buildings, no visible image of the 
middle ages, but the sweet serenity of a lovely park. 
The park fills the foreground of the picture, and 
always rises first in the memory. Any one who has 
spent happy wandering through its sunny 
walks and winding shades, watching its beauties 
changing through 
striking contrasts of autumn as it deepens into winter, 
will easily understand how Goethe could have been 
content to live in so small a city, which had, besides 
its nest of friends, so charming a park. It was in- 
deed mainly his own creation, 





hours 


In this park stood, and yet stands, Goethe’s 
Gartenhaus (Garden House), and the Duke’s 
Borkenhaus (Bark Wouse)—a mere wood hut, in 
which Karl August sometimes lived for months 
together: 

‘I have lived here 


fifty years,” said Goethe 








to Eckermann, ‘and where have I not been? 
but I was always glad to return to Weimar.” 
The stranger may wonder wherein lies the 
charm; but a residence at Weimar soon reveals 
the secret. Among the charms are the environs. 
First there is Ettersburg, with its palace, woods, and 
park, some seven miles distant. Then there is Bercka 
with its charming valley, dear to all pedestrians, 





miles; a little further is Jena 
and its enchanting valley, from whose heights we 
look down on the sombre city, rendered illustrious by 
so many sounding names. Jena was to science what 
Weimar was to poetry. . . sesides Jena, we 
must mention Ilmenau, Eisenach, the Thuringian 
forests, and the valley of the Saal. 


within half-a-dozen 





But Weimar was not without its disadvantages. 
It was 

A small provincial town overshadowed by a Court, 
its modes of life were the expression of this contrast. 
The people, a slow, heavy, ungraceful, ignorant, but 
good-natured, happy, honest race, feeding on black 
bread and sausages; the stupidest people I have ever 
lived among, and perhaps the ugliest, but a people of 
whom that is the zorst to be said. Rising higher, we 
find the cultivated classes of employés, artists, and 
, higher still, the aristocracy, without 
the culture of the second class, but with a culture of 
its own, not far removed from vulgarity of mind— 
a poor, proud, ignorant nobility, jealous of its small 
privileges, and believing in the Court as Calvinists 
believe in Gra The Court! That indeed was the 
centre and crown of Weimarian ambition. ‘‘ Noble 


professors, an 





or not noble?” that was the question. ‘ Hoffihig 
oder unfihi —presentable or not presentable at 
Court?” your salvation lay therein. If you wrote 


von before your name you were somebody; without 
the magical von, you might be Goethe, Schiller, or 
Herder, it mattered littke—you were nobody. In the 
theatre, until 1825, the nobility alone were allowed 
admission to the boxes; and when the Jena students 
crowded the pit, elbowing out the Weimar public, 
that public was forced to return home, or jostle with 
the students for seats in pit and gallery. 

The nobility grumbled hard against the Duke 
and Duchess for their fondness for clever men, 
and were especially scandalised by Goethe's 
position at court. Goethe and Schiller were 
both forced at last, against their wishes, to accept 
titles of nobility, in order to obtain the formal 
right of admission into certain circles. 

The nobles were narrowed within the limits of their 
prejudices; they were also for the most part of 
mediocre ability: to say they were mostly stupid, is 
to say that they were men and women. And as they 
formed the predominating element of Weimar, we see 
at once how, in spite of the influence of Karl August, 
and the remarkable men he assembled round him, no 
real public for art could be found there. Some of the 
courtiers played more or less with art, some had real 
feeling for it; but the majority set decided faces 
against all the beaux esprits. When the Duchess 
Amalia travelled with Merck in 1778, Weimar was 
loud in anticipatory grumblings: “She will doubt- 
less bring back some bel esprit picked up en route /” 
was the common cry. . . Not without profound 
significance is this fact, thatin Weimar the poet found 
a circle, but no public. To welcome his productions 
there were friends and admirers ; there was no nation. 
Germany had no public; nor has it to this day. It 
was, and is, a collection of cities, not a nation. © 

Among the most conspicuous figures of that 
Weimar world, we have the Duke Karl August, 
intelligent, manly, and energetic, healthy, sen- 
suous, pleasure-loving, impetuous, rough ; his 
Duchess, Luise, stately, noble, and admirable; 
the lively, joyous, and somewhat frivolous 


Dowager Duchess Amalia; Wieland, who had 
been the tutor of Karl August, and remained as 
Duchess Amalia’s valued friend; Herder (drawn | 


the fulness of summer, and the } 








| hither by Goethe), Von Knebel, Einsiedel, meum and tuum, borrowing handkerchiefs and waist- 
Bertuch, Museus, and finally may be mentioned | coats which were never returned. x The favourite 
the Frau Von Stein, Goethe’s idol during many | soy heey Beane ae 
ears. 5 soi : i Y 5 | low aus a y: ° 
apres and the original of the charming Countess | nitely. But the poet’s nature soon wearies of such 
in “ Wilhelm Meister. | scenes. After some two months of dissipation, in 
This was the circle into which Goethe entered in | masking, skating, hunting, drinking, and dicing, the 
all the splendour of youth, beauty, and fame. | want to be once more among simple people and lovely 
Thus equipped for conquest, how can we wonder that | scenes drove him away from Weimar to Waldeck. 
he conquered? Even Amalia, angry with him for | Amid the crowded tumult of life he ever kept his 
having ridiculed her darling Wieland, could not | soul sequestered; and from the hot air of society he 
withstand the magic of his presence. Her love of | broke impatiently away to the serenity of solitude, 
genius left her no choice. She was fascinated by his | While on this journey, along the pine-clad mountains, 
wild ways, and by his splendid talents. One moment | there came over him a feeling of the past, in which 
he startled her with a paradox, the next moment he | the image of Lili painfully reappeared. He was 
sprang from his seat waltzing and whirling round the | called back to Weimar by the Duke, impatient of his 
room with anties which made her scream with langhter. | absence; and, while debating in his own mind whe- 
And Wieland ?—he was conquered at once. Heshall | ther he should accept a place there, or return to 
speak for himself, in a letter written after their first | Frankfurt, he began to take his seat as a guest in the 
interview: “ How perfectly I felt, at the first glance, | Privy Council. He had tried the Court, and now he 
he was a man after my own heart! How I loved | was about to try what virtue lay in Government. 


the oe youth as I sat — him at = This friendship was not merely that of boon- 
All that I can say (after more than one crisis which | , aoe ‘ f A , 
I have endured) is this: since that morning my soul Oo pa Phy prt both < — ae of 
is as full of Goethe asa dew drop of the morning capability and application in the ransac ion of 
can. I believe the godlike creature wili | business; they understood each other’s merits, 
remain longer with us than he intended; and if and were friends in serious hours as well as in 
Weimar can do anything, his presence will accom- | wild ones. 
plish it.” This is very honourable to Wieland: the 
grey Nestor gazes with unenvious delight upon the 
young Achilles. Heroic eyes are always proud to 
recognise heroic proportions. After Wieland and 
the Duchess, the rest were easy to conquer. ‘ He 
like a star in the heavens,” says Knebel. 
“ Everybody worshipped him, especially the women.” 
In the costume of his own “ Werther,” which was 
instantly adopted by the Duke, he seemed the ideal 
of a poet. To moderns there are no very sentimental 
suggestions in a costume which was composed of blue 
coat and brass buttons, topboots, and leather breeches, 
the whole surmounted by powder and pigtail; but in 
those days this costume was the suggestion of every- 


The Duke knew what he was doing when he over- 
stepped all precedent, and, in June 1776, elected 
Goethe to the post of Geheime Legations Rath, with 
a seat and voice in the Privy Council, and a salary of 
1200 thalers [about 2002] In writing to Goethe's 
father, the Duke intimated that there was absolute 
freedom of leaving the service at will, and that in- 
deed the appointment was a mere formality, no mea- 
sure of his affection. ‘Goethe can have but one 
position—that of my friend. All others are beneath 
him.” 


rose 


Weimar murmured; but the Duke publicly 
justified his choice in words which proved the 


thing tender and romantic. 


bill himself. 
too old for such masqueradings. 


the time. 
days of 


Puffs, paints, and patches, powders, billets doux. 


The laxity of German morals differed only from the 
more audacious licentiousness of France in having 
sentimentalism in lieu of gaiety and Juxuriousness | 
With this tone of society 
we can understand how, as Goethe in after-life con- 


for its basis. 


fessed to Eckermann, the first years at Weimar were 
‘* perplexed with love affairs.” 


The following presents a particularly interesting 
and curious picture of the poet and the Duke in 


these wild days: 


For the first few months he gave himself up to the 
Among other things he 
Weimar had hitherto seen no 
gentleman on the ice; but now, Klopstock having 
made skating famous by his poetry, Goethe made | 


excitement of this new life. 
introduced skating. 


it fashionable by his daring grace. 
the Schwansee became “the rage.” 


Skating on 


The Duchess and ladies, masked as during carnival, 
were driven in sledges over the noisy ice. 
somewhat mad here,” Goethe writes to Merck, “and 
play the devil’s own game.” Wieland’s favourite 
epithet for him was wiithig—outrageous; and wiithig 
he was. 


Bertuch’s room, and, with locks flowing over his 


shoulders, whirling round in mad Bacchante waltz; | 


now startling Weimar by endeavouring, as Wieland 
says, ‘‘to brutalise the bestial nature” [dog-fight- 
ing?]; and finally, standing in the market-place with 
the Duke by the hour together, smacking huge sledge 
whips for a wager. Imagine a duke and a poet 
thus engaged in a public market-place! His con- 
stant companion, and in all devilries and dissipation 
his most jovial associate, was Karl August. All 
ceremony was laid aside between them. They dined 
together, often shared the same bedroom, and called 
each other by the brotherly thou. ‘ Goethe will 
never leave this place again,” writes Wieland; 
“K. A. can no longer swim or wade without him. 


The court, or rather his liaison with the Duke, wastes | 
his time, which is really a great pity—and yet—with | 


so magnificent and godlike a creature nothing is ever 
lost!” Weimar was startled in its more respectable, 
grave circles by the conduct of these two and their 
associates: conduct quite in keeping with the period 
named “the genial.*” In their orgies they drank 
wine out of skulls (as Byron and his friends 
did in their wild days), and in ordinary inter- 
course exhibited but a very mitigated respect for 





* Itis difficult to find an English word to express the 
German genial, which means pertaining to genius. The 
genial period was the period when every extravagance was 
excused on the plea of genius. 


Werther had consecrated 
it. The Duke not only adopted it, but made all 
around him adopt it also, sometimes paying the tailor’s 
Wieland alone was excepted; he was 
Thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the effect of his influence with women, we | 
must remember the state of feeling and opinion at 
Those were the days of gallantry, the 


Sometimes of 
nights the banks were illuminated with lamps and 
| torches, musie and fireworks animating the scene, 


“We are 


I catch strange glimpses of him, now dash- | 
ing across the ice, now loosening his long hair in | 


strength both of his will and his understanding. 
He was then but 19 years old; Goethe was 27. 
A remarkable memorial of this period is a letter 
from Klopstock from Hamburg, expostulating 
with Goethe for his encouragement of the Duke 
in what we should now call a “fast” mode of 
life; to this Goethe answered by civilly begging 
Klopstock to spare his admonitions. Klopstock 
wrote an indignant rejoinder, and the breach thus 
made was never repaired. But one month after 
the official appointment Wieland writes thus of 
him: 


*‘ Goethe didin truth, during the first months of his 
visit here, scandalise most people (never me); but, 
from the moment that he decided on becoming a 
man of business, he has conducted himself with blame- 
less goQeorvyn, and all worldly prudence.” Elsewhere 
he says: “Goethe, with all his real and apparent 
sauvagerie, has, in his little finger, more conduite and 

| savoir faire than all the court parasites, Boniface 
sneaks, and political cobweb-spinners, have in their 
whole bodies and souls. So long as Karl August 
lives no power can remove him.” 


Among the many flirtations in which he was 
now engaged, one grew into paramount impor- 
tance, and, in the shape of an attachment to which 
we in England cannot very readily accord any 
| degree of sympathy and which we should desig- 
nate by some rather ugly adjectives, held 
possession of him for ten years. The object of it 
was the Baroness von Stein, “ Hofdame,” and 
wife of the Master of the Horse, a woman of 
family and distinction. 


She was the mother of seven children, and had 
reached that age which, in fascinating women, is of 
perilous fascination—the age of three-and-thirty. 
| We can understand something of her power, if we 

look at her portrait, and imagine those delicate, 
coquettish features animated with the lures of sensi- 
bility, gaiety, and experience of the world. She sang 
well, played well, sketched well, talked well, appre- 
ciated poetry, and handled sentiment with the deli- 
cate tact of a woman of the world. Her pretty 
fingers had turned over many a serious book; and 
she knew how to gather honey from weeds. With 
moral deficiencies, which this history will betray. 
she was to all acquaintances a perfectly charming 
| woman ; and retained her charm even in old age, as 
many living witnesses testify. 


The Frau and her husband were on cold terms; 
her intimacy with Goethe, and his acknowledged 
passion, excited no scandal at Weimar. “Not a 
word of blame escaped any one on this subject.” 
Curious, to say the least of it, such a state of 
society! Whatever opinion we may form as to the 
| exact nature of this new intimacy, first or last, we 
| can pronounce but one verdict as to Goethe's 
| general relations to women—he treated them as 
| the toys of his self-will ; being a poet in sensi- 

bility, and at the same time (strange conjunc- 
tion!) a man of predominant intellect and clear 
worldly understanding, his amours had not the 
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complexion of vulgar indulgence; but, such as his 
nature and appetites were, he indulged them 
freely, and never baulked his luxurious senti- 
mentality and love of pleasure from any such 
principle as old-fashioned people were used to 
term “love of God.” Religious faith seems to 


have had no vital influence within him, either of 


love or fear, or in any modification, except we 
perceive it vaguely stirring in his heathenish 
notions of a sh: adow y fate or destiny—for this is 
the only thing like a living soul which we can 
detect within his scientific Idea of Life. This won- 
derful human being, called Goethe, with such 
peculiar endowments physical and mental, we do 
not pretend to be able to measure, dissect, and 
classify. He is a class by himself, and the mono- 
gram of it is hid in the clouds of infinity. We 
wonder and tremble before the largest thought 
we can form of him, and cannot but assign him 
(when we dare venture on the momentary pic- 
turing of such inscrutable things) a lofty sphe re 
among translated human spirits. But, regarding 
his life in its relations and contrasts, compared 
with that pure ideal of earthly life which the 
humblest intellect may apprehend through con- 
science, and which the proudest intellect in vain 
may strive to comprehend, we cannot but believe 
that Goethe’s influence on the minds of other 
men is of a very mingled kind, and apt to breed 
evil rather than good, unless very powerfully 
counteracted. The acutest and profoundest 
worldly wisdom may be studied in his writings ; 
but the student must also learn how incomplete 
is that teaching. We believe, indeed, that none 
but the strongest digestions, so to speak, are 
likely to derive wholesome nutriment from the 
sumptuous banquet which Goethe’s literature 
spreads before them—though a separate dish here 
and there may be innocent enough. 

Let us return to our biography, first for some 
account of 

THE GARDEN HOUSE. 

Originally it belonged to Bertuch. One d: iy when 
the Duke was earnestly pressing Goethe to take up 
his residence at Weimar, the poet (who then lived in 
the Jigerhaus in the Belvedere Allée), undecided as 
to whether he should go or remain, let fall, among 
other excuses, the want of a quiet bit of land, where 
his taste for gardenigg could be indulged. -‘ Ber- 
tuch, for example, is very comfortable; if I had but 
such a bit of ground as that!” Hereupon the Duke, 
very characteristic ally, goes to Bertuch, and, without 
periphrasis, says, “I must have your garden.” Ber- 
tuch starts: “ But, your highness—” “ But me no 
buts,” reat the young prince; ‘TI can’t help you. 
Goethe wants it, and unless we give it to him we 
shall never keep him here; it is the only way to 
secure him.” This reason would probably not have 
been so cogent with Bertuch, had not the Duke ex- 
cused the despotism of his act by giving in exchange 
a much more valuable house and grounds. In a few 
days Goethe received the Garden House as the gift of 
his princely friend. It is charmingly situated, and, 
although of modest pretens ions, is one of the most 
enviable houses in Weimar. The Ilm runs through 
the meadows which front it. The town, although so 
near, is completely shut out from view by the thick- 
growing trees. The solitude is absolute, broken only 
by the occasional sound of the church clock, the music 
from the barracks, and the screaming of the peacocks 
spreading their superb beauty in the park. So fond 
was Goethe of this house that winter and summer he 
lived there for seven years; and when, in 1782, the 
Duke made him a present of the house in the Frauen- 
plan he could not prevail upon himself to sell the 
Gartenhaus, but continued to make it a favourite 
retreat. Often, when he chose to be alone and undis- 
turbed, he locked all the gates of the bridges which 
led from the town to his house, so that, as Wieland 
complained, no one could get at him except by aid of 
picklock and crowbar. It was here, in this little 
garden, he studied the development of plants, and 
made many of those experiments and observations 
which have given him a high rank among the dis- 
coverers in science. It was here the poet escaped 
from court. . . Here the Duke was con- 
stantly with him ; sitting r up till deep in the night, 
in earnest discussion, often sleeping on the sofa 
instead of going home. Here both Duke and Duchess 
would come and dine with him, in the most simple, 
unpretending way—the whole banquet in one in- 
Stance, consisting, as we learn, from a casual phrase 
in the Stein corresponde nce, of a ‘beer-soup and : 
little cold meat. 

Goethe was. fond of fresh air and cold water. 
He sometimes slept sv) Jove, and used to bathe 
not only in sunshine but in moonlight. 

There is an anecdote which must find a place here. 
One night, while the moon was calmly shining on our 
poetical bather, a peasant, returning home, was in 
the act of climbing over the bars of the floating- 
bridge; Goethe espied him, and, moved by that spirit 
of devilry which so often stz artled Weimar, he gave 
utterance to wild sepulchral tones, 


} 
| half out of water, ducked under, and reappeared, 


howling, to the horror of the aghast peasant, who, 
hearing such sounds issue from a figure with long 
floating hair, fled as if a legion of devils were at 
hand. To this day there remains an ineradicable be- 
lief in the existence of the watersprite who howls 
among the waters of the IIm. 

Our last extracts on the present occasion, 
present a glimpse of the 

WEIMAR PRIVATE TIHEATRICALS. 

Private theatricals were then “the rage” in 
Germany, and the Weimar theatre surpassed alb 
others. 

The troupe was distinguished : the 
Karl August, Prince Constantine, Bode, Knebel, 
Einsiedel, Museeus, Seckendorf, Bertuch, and Goethe; 
with Corona Schriter, Kotzebue’s sister Amalia, and 
Friiulein Gichhausen. These formed a curious strol- 
ling company, wandering from Weimar to all the 
palaces in the neighbourhood—Ettersburg, Tiefurt, 
Belvedere, even to Jena, Dornburg, and Ilmenau. 
Often did Bertuch, as Falk tells us, receive orders 
to have the sumpter-waggon, or travelling kitchen, 
ready for the early dawn, when the Court would 
start with its wandering troupe. If only a short expe- 
dition was intended, three sumpter-asses were suf- 
ficient. 

Sometimes they performed in the op: 
a wood or river side : 

At Ettersburg the traces are still visible of 
forest stage, where, when weather permitted, the per- 
formances took place. A wing of the chateau was 
also made into a theatre. But the open-air perform- 
ances were most relished. To rehearsals and pér- 
formances in Ettersburg the actors, imes as 
many as twenty, were brought in the Duke’s equip- 
after a joyous supper, often 


shall 


Duchess Amalia, 


n air, by 


this 


somet 


ages: and in the evening 

enlivened with songs, they were conducted home 
by the Duke’s body-guard of Hussars, bearing 
torches. It was here they performed Einsiedel’s 
opera, “ The Gypsies,” with wonderful illusion. 


‘Gotz von parlichingen ” were 


illuminated trees, the crowd of 
gvpsies in the wood, the dances and songs under the 
blue starlit heavens, while the sylvan le sounded 
from afar, made up a picture tl 


Several scenes of 
woven into it. The 





the magic of which was 


never forgotten. On the Ilm also, at Tiefurt, just 
where the river makes a beautiful bend round the 
shore, a regular theatre was constructed. Trees, and 


such as fishermen, nixies, 
moon, and stars—all were introduced 


other natural 
water-spirits, 
with effect. 

As to Goethe’s 
lowing :— 

Never shall I forget,” 
impression Goethe made his Grecian 
costume; one might have fancied him Apollo. Never 
before had there been seen such union of physical 
and intellectual beauty in one man.” His acting, as 
far as I can learn, had the fot airy defects of amateur 
acting; it was me gee and yet stiff, exaggerated 
and yet cold; and his fine sonorous voice displayed 
itself without nice reference to shades of meaning. In 


objects, 


own share, we have the fol- 


Hufeland, “ the 


exclaims Dr. 
as Orestes, in 


comic parts, on the other hand, he seems to have 
been excellent; the broader the fun, the more at 
home he felt; and one can imagine the rollicking 
animal spirits with which he animated the Markt- 
schreier in the “ Plundersweilern;” one can picture 
him in that extravagance of the “ Geflickte Braut,” 
giving vent to his sarcasm on the “sentimental” 


tone of the age, ridiculing his own ‘* Werther,” and 
merciless to ‘* Woldemar.” 

Here we shut the first volume of this very 
interesting book ; a large portion of its contents 
were already public in various forms ; but it 
gathers together the scattered fragments, adds 
some links, and combines the whole into a lucid 
narrative, no part of which is dull or valueless. 

(To be continued.) 


Recollections of the Eventful Life « 
late JosePpH Donatpson. London 
Griffin and Co. 1856. 

Tuis is a new edition of a work which was at one 

time extremely popular among our soldier-producing 

classes. Donaldson was a sergeant in the Ninety- 
fourth, and had served during the Peninsular war. 

As a simple, well-told, truthful tale of thrilling in 

terest, there are few among the many books which the 

late war produced that can be brought into compari- 
son with this. At a time when it is necessary to 
rouse the martial ardour of the people, these publica- 
tions exercise a salutary influence, and we think that 

Messrs. Griffin deserve great praise for having made 

so judicious a selection. 


sv the 
and Glasgow : 


f a Soldier. 





‘ RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

It is with ruch pleasure that we notice a second 
series of Sermons preached at Trinity Chapel, Br ighton. | 
By the late Frepertck W. Rorertson, M.A., the 
Incumbent. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co. \—The 


raised himself | volume of sermons now before us is fully equal to its 


predecessor, in noticing which we remarked upon the 


deep loss the Church had sustained in the premature 


decease of the author. He was aman ofrare eloquence 
and goodness of heart, loved and admired by all who 
knew but who could have thought that these 
mere ‘ recollections of sermons” preached by him (for 
they were not at all prepared by the author himself 
for publication) would give him a wide-spread reputa- 
tion? Since the publication of the first volume, the 
editor (Mr. Struan Robertson) has received numerous 
tributes to his ‘“ dear brother’s usefulness ;” and we 
heartily unite with him in the hope * publi- 





that the 





cation of these sermons, imperfect as they are, and 
confessedly inadequ: ate to the full representation of 
the grace and power which characte rised his ministry, 
will be a means of continuing the bless« . work whieh 
he did in his lifetime, and that thus many who never 
saw his face may receive a lasting benefit from his 
teaching.” 

Pat ‘iarchy ; or. the Family : ts Constituti and 
Probation. By Joun Harris, D.D., author of “ The 
Pre-Adamite Earth,” ‘‘Man Primeval,” &c. &e. 
(London: Partridge and Oakey).—There are some 
writers about whom one does not much care whether 
they hazard their reputation or not by the production 
of a new work. This, we presume, is chiefly owing 
to a consciousness on the part of the reader that such 
reputation was originally undeserved, and that no 





harm could px sibly accrue from the bubble bursting. 











This is not the case with the author before us. The 
popularity which Dr. Harris gained by his prize- 
essay of ‘‘Mammon” was quite legitima te, and his 
reputation has been since well sustained by his two 
works, “The Pre-Adamite Earth,” and “ Man 
Primeval.” The work before us will, we feel con- 
fident, do much still further to increase it. It is in- 
tended as a sequel to the one last1 ned. “In 
‘Man Primeval,’” he says, “the constitution and 
probation of individual man were traced. The 
family is the unfolding of the individual, the develop- 
ment of social man. as the following pages an 
attempt is made to exhibit the family in its constitu- 
tion and prob ition.” r iis work is divided into four 
| the first of which “is devoted to the laws or 
a 1 of the domestic constitution.” The second 
part shows “the stages and changes through which 
the Patriarchal community may have passed in the 
course of its probationary history.” The third part 


ns “the reason of the method 












history.” And ‘in the fourth part it is show ‘ 

Patriarchy, though failing as a dispensation calculated 
to be a manifestation of God dy man, was not less a 
manifestation of God to man. Not only was it based 


on a scheme of mercy—an aspect of the Divine cha- 
racter before unknown; it placed the sufficiency of 
the Divine long-suffering in a light so strong, that 


the finger of inspiration points to it as a fact settled 











for all time.” From this it may be seen that the 
subject treated of is one of vital importance to us all, 
since upon the well-being of each family depends the 
well-being of society at large. In his exposition of 
it Dr. Harris shows not only a careful study of 
Holy Writ, but a profound knowledge of human 


natur We therefore recommend it for perusal to al 


married couples, and especially those wit 
a treasury of good advice, both with respec 





h families, as 


lati nship — husband and wife and eauca 

tion of childre 
The next oak that we are called upon to notice 
forms a strong contrast to that jus st menti l by Dr. 
entitled JJonastic Instituti their 


os ‘ris. It is 

7 , Progr ss, Nature, and Tende NC. By SAMUEL 
p HILLIPS Day, formerly of the Order of the Presen- 
tation (London: Longmans.) In this small volume 
Mr. Day has done as much as it was possible for him 
to effect in the way of a condensed view of monastic 
institutions. The subject, however, is one very diffi- 
cult to deal with in so small a compass. Much must 


be omitted and much but slightly to uche | upon in 
such a work. It cannot, in fact, be regarded as more 
than a mere general introduction to a “history of the 
monastic orders. To have done this, howev with- 
out prejudice or passion is no slight praise. Let us 
hear what the author has himself to say upon the 
subject :—‘ My principal object in writing this book 


> to be adesideratum, 


il, and unsectarian, 


has been to meet what I conceiy 
by furnishing a faithful, imparti 











however imp rfect, view of the monastic system of 
ancient and mode orn times. Worksof description 
too often are either not fit to be placed in the hands 
of female readers, or else are hig! ily exaggerated and 
prejudiced, and consequently mar the purpose they 
were designed to serve. I have carefully endeavoured, 
to the 1 of the chapter, to abstain from the least 





or invective, which the dis- 
was calculated to 
agp the 


appearance of acrimony 
1 of such an exciting topic 
avoided as much as 


cuss 


provoke; and have 


theological or rather polemical examination of the 
subject ; simply and fairly treating it as a ‘sation 
and philosop Ihe al question, to my mind the most 


instructive light in which it could 
pages ly be regarded—always bearing in mind that 

to suppress the truth may now and then be our duty 
to others; whilst not to utter a falsehoo - must always 
be our duty to ourselves.’” Mr. Day's work having 
been planned and carried out on this ¢ conscientious 
principle, we cordially recommend it to such of our 
readers as wish for a general insight into the rise and 


interesting and 


| 
progress of monasticism. 
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The Mormon's own Book; or, Mormonism tried by 
its own Standards—Reason and Scripture. By T. W. P 
Taytper (London: Partridge, Oakey, and Co.)—is a 


v 


work intended as a handbook for City Mission Visi- | 


tors and others, whose occupation brings them into 
contact with the followers of Joseph Smith. 


orders is almost incredible to; hose who are aot! nti- 
mately acquainted with them. How such delusions 
come to be credited is the great puzzle—one to baffle 
all our philosophy. 
broad fact of thousands of people professing their 
belief in this new revelation, enrolling themselves 
into communities, subscribing their money to its ad- 


vancement, and such of them as can afford it annually ! 


migrating to the Mormon settlement by the Great 
Salt Lake, allured by the prospect of a happy home 
and abundant sensual indulgence in this world, if not 
in the next, as a reward for their faith. To reach such 
people and combat their principles the efforts of the 
clergy and orthodox preachers, of whatever commu- 


. . . . | 
nion, are comparatively powerless, since they are just 


of that class who frequent neither church nor meeting- 
house. They must be met with and combated by our 
town missionaries in their house to house visitations ; 
and to all such we should recommend Mr. Taylder's 


work as an invaluable companion, both for its facts | 


and arguments. The chapter on Mormon morality, 
containing an exposure of the Mormons’ “ spiritual 
wife doctrine,” which is in fact neither more nor less 
than polygamy, and which for a long time was not 
openly avowed by them, will be found worthy of 
especial attention. 

Holy Matrimony. Devotional Exercises suggested by 
the Service in the Book of Common Prayer, for the use 


Cathedral (Oxford and London: Parker)—is a tract 
well calculated for distribution. 

What is wanted? an Answer to the Rev. J. C. Ryle, 
B.A. By an Orthodox Christian. ( 
and Co.)—is a High-Church tract in opposition to a 
Low-Church one by Mr. Ryle. 

Thoughts on the Revision of the Prayer-book, and 
of the terms of Clerical Conformity. 
J. R. Preryman, M.A., late 
bury, Bucks. (London: Hope and Co.)— Mr. 


Pretyman is of opinion that it is high time there | 


should be such alterations in the formularies of 
our Church as to induce conscientious men who 
mainly agree with its doctrines to conform to it. 


The Baptismal Service, especially, is one which | 


he thinks ought to be subjected to revision. In sup- 
port of his views he quotes several highly respectable 
authorities, and concludes by observing that ‘ con- 
siderations of honour and prudence no less than the 
higher interests of Christian truth and duty, of justice 
and charity, conspire alike to demand such measures 
as those now advocated—-to demand at once greater 


accuracy in our ¢ ised formularies, < g ae : : 
accuracy in our authorised formularies, and greater | the acquisition of Poland established and main- 


latitude in our terms of conformity.” 





EDUCATION. 


Reading Book, and Elementary 
Grammar. By Dr. M. M. Fischel. 
D. Nutt. 1855. 

THE value of this reading-book will be at once un- 

derstood by those who know anything of the diffi- 

culties with which an accurate knowledge of the 

German language is beset. The problem with teachers 

is, how to wed precept with practice, grammar with 

reading, so as neither to weary the student with dry 
rules nor bewilder him too soon with the intricate 
sinuosities of the language. 


German German 


London : 


side by side with a literal translation into English, 
and illustrated by explanatory notes. A brief, but 
comprehensive, German grammar is appended to the 
volume; thus making it a perfect manual for elemen- 
tary instruction in the language. Supplied with this 
book, no other, not even a dictionary, will be needed, 
until the student has made considerable progress. 











Outlines of English Grammar; arranged for being 
taught on the Intellectual System. By JAMES MILLAR. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1855. 

A compact and useful manual of English grammar, 

framed upon the principle of teaching by reason rather 

than by rote. As the preface states, it isintended for 

“a text-book, affording a basis on which the teacher 


may found, and a system whereby he may conduct, | again quote from M. Herzen; “it has held too | 


in progressive order, his vivd voce instructions.” 








Manual of Greek and Latin Prose Composition. By 
E.R. Humenreys, LL.D. (J. H. and James Parker). 
The worthy and learned Head-master of the Chelten- 
ham Grammar-school puts forward this exercise-book 
chiefly with the view of illustrating the differences of 
idiom between the classic languages and the English. 
This purpose it seems admirably calculated to answer; 


seeing that in a series of exercises (giving eighty for | 


the Greek and the same number for the Latin) all the 
common idioms of those languages are given. There 
is also an appendix containing twenty well-selected 
passages for retranslation. As a class-book, this is 
likely to become popular among school masters. 


The | 
extent to which Mormonism prevails among? he lower | 


Here, however, we have the ' 


| sonages, to employ their power for the re- 


; | oppressed. 
of those who intend to enter that Holy Estate. By | 
toBERT Hake, M.A., Minor Canon of Canterbury | 


| state, ruined by violence and the violation of 


(London: Hope | 


3y the Rev. | 
Vicar of Ayles- | 


| suffered the breach of treaties guaranteed for 


Here we have an in- | 
teresting and simple tale, by Franz Hoffman, placed | 


| tortured and suffering; behind the Russia of the 


| Germans, according to the expression of the 


| fact, and this is one of the principal reasons for 





| POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Question: To be or not to be? By BLaNcue 
SHAKSPEARE DE TreEPKA. Preceded by a 


letter on the relations between England and | notice of our readers. 


Poland, by J. Borestas OstrowskI, late 


Secretary-General to the Administration of | 


Justice in Poland, and member of the Learned 


Society of the University of Cracow. London: | 


Kendrick. : 
Tuis little work is the production of an English | 


| Relations between England and Poland, is from the 
| pen of M. J. B. Ostrowski, formerly Secretary 
| to the Administration of Justice, some of whose 


previous works we have already introduced to the 
M. Ostrowski’s great 
talents, his vast and varied information, his con- 
sistent career and tried political integrity, render 
him an authority on those important questions, 
to the study of which he has devoted all his life, 
The present letter condenses into brief compass 
the modern history of Poland; in a clear and 


lady, whose verses have been inspired by “pa- | forcible manner, yet with calmness and dignity, 


triotism, the love of liberty, and indignation at the 
provocation the Autocrat of the North has given 
to all Europe.” It consists of two poems—one 
addressed to Napoleon III., and one to Lord 
Palmerston ; appeals, not to the compassion, but 
the common sense of those distinguished per- 


establishment of Poland ; pleads eloquently on 
behalf of the nations 

Who lift their eyes and turn them to the West, 

And hope again, and in that hope are blest! 

However past experience casts prophetic sha- 

dow on hopes that will linger in the path of the 
setting sun, the poetic talent of the authoress is 
well employed in the endeavour to attract popu- 
lar attention to a grave subject; and readers who | 
do not participate in Mrs. Trepka’s opinions will | 
yet admire her generous sentiments, warm en- 
thusiasm, and devotedness to the cause of the 





In England the Polish question is generally 
misunderstood. We are told on one side that a 


all law, has claims upon the sympathy and active 
aid of the spectators of the wrong. We are told 
on the contrary that right grows by prescrip- 
tion, and to reverse a fact accomplished is revo- 
lution; that England cannot afford the costly 
charity of saving Poland—that Poland has be- 
come Russian,‘and exists no longer. If, indeed, 
the Poles are subdued or reconciled to the 
Muscovite state church, the Czar, the knout, 
Siberia, and confiscation, so much the better for 
them—to be content is to be rich enough; but 
for us so much the worse. It would be well for 
the comprehension of this subject to expunge 
from our vocabulary such terms as “ sympathy,” 
“the wrongs of Poland,” ‘oppressed nation- 
alities.”. We are simply to consider whether or 
not the Western powers have with impunity 


their own protection ; whether or not the fact of 


tains the aggressive power of the Czar in Europe, 
effected the moral and material conquest of Ger- 
many, supplies the means of attacking Turkey, 
and exerts a logical and direct influence on 
the character and circumstances of the present 
war. Should this case not be proved, England 
has enough on her hands to prevent her from 
entering into new complications; if true, the 
instinct of self-preservation summons her to the 
side of her allies on the borders of the Vistula. 
Time will show whether Poland is more neces- 
sary to us or we to Poland. 

If the Poles have little to expect from Western 
intervention, they have nothing more to fear. 
The Czar has treated them with violence and 
persecution, Europe with neglect and every 
species of humiliation; perhaps on some future 
day of reckoning they will balance the two 
accounts and find them even. Perhaps by that 
day they will have discovered—to use the touch- 
ing words of a Russian author, Alexander Herzen 
—that “behind the Czar there is a people; be- 
hind Russia official and despotic, there is a Russia 





Winter Palace there is a Russia of the case- 
mates;” and those who have been fratricides in 
ignorance, brothers in misfortune,}will be brothers 
in a better sense and for a happier future. “The 
Government of Petersburg is not popular,” we 


much with the aristocracy, too much with the 


} 
people. The only living idea which unites the | 
masses to the Government is that of the national 
unity. The latter understands and utilises the 


which the war ought to have been carried into 
Poland. The declaration of the independencé of 
Poland would be received, not only by the Little | 
Russians, but by a part of Great Russia, as an | 
act of revolution, not aggression. Be assured | 
that Czarism fears nothing so much as the inde- 
pendence of Poland.” 

The letter addressed to Madame Trepka, On the | 


| Adhemar, 


the writer charges the ruin of his country upon 
the European, and especially the English diplo- 
macy of more than half a century ; he exonerates 


| France from a voluntary participation in this 


fatal policy; and we respect, if we cannot share, 
his persistent faith in the good intentions of the 
French Emperor towards Poland—the old, strong, 
irradicable Sarmatian faith, cemented by the biood 
of that army of Poles which fell beside the first 
Napoleon on all the battle-fields of Europe. In 
our opinion there is peculiar dreariness in the 
memory of sacrifices that have wrought no result, 
and the debt of gratitude in this instance weighs 
on the French, and not the Polish side. Kings, 
emperors, and statesmen, even amongst those who 
divided the spoils of a murdered nation, and 
those who permitted the accomplishment of that 
crime, condemned it with true appreciation of its 
real nature. But there is logic in the conse- 
quences of acts the conquerors have not tri- 
umphed, and no durable order in Europe has 
been founded upon the partition of Poland. 

We add no comment to the following extracts. 
They contain severe remarks, but will be inter- 
esting as an able summary of the Polish view of 
our past policy :— 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND POLAND. 

The constant predilection of England for Russia— 
her neglect of Poland—her contempt or indifference 
for the sentiment of justice or morality—dates from 
the 18th century. I state this, earnestly desiring 
that the conscience of England may be awakened to 
the knowledge of the frightful ills she has shed, or 
materially aided to shed, on Poland. At the period 
of the first partition, in 1772, France made an effort 
to avert this crime. Betrayed by Austria, she pro- 
posed a common action on the Baltic. England re- 
fused, and watched unmoved the accomplishment of 
the nefarious transaction, from whose inevitable con- 
sequences she now recoils. 


M. Ostrowski, tracing the tortuous course of 
Western diplomacy from this period, affirms that, 
in order to ruin France, England, supporting 
Russia, abandoned Poland:— 


There have been two victims to the godless policy 
represented in the eighteenth century by your 
country in alliance with the Northern powers: Poland 
yet suffers; France has overcome, with renewed 
strength to accomplish the duty she so courageously 
accepts. 

Again:— 

England, in the eighteenth century, separated from 
France and yielded to the consequences of the separa- 
tion ; wanting power to uphold an independent policy, 
she favoured the ambition and aggrandisements of the 
Czar; she sacrificed to a mistaken view of interest, 
liberties, rights, nationalities, even her own security, 
and became the instrument and accomplice of that 
Russia she had believed herself able to control. 
Will she at length abandon this alliance, hitherto 
disturbed rather than destroyed—retrace her errors, 
and repair the ills she has heaped on Poland and on 
otherlands? . . Eleven years after England’s 
abandonment of Turkey and Poland, in 1783, 
Russia, skilful in employing the folly of others, 
announced her intention of seizing the Crimea. 
France opposed the design. Her admirable reasoning 
—her views, clear, prophetic, and marvellously ap- 
plicable to the present time—failed to convince the 
British Minister. France proposed a common action 
for the general interest, to limit the Muscovite mari- 
time power. England refused, aiming to conciliate 
Russia. The French ambassador, M. d’Adhemar, said 
to Mr. Fox, the British Minister, ‘‘ This passive 


| state of acquiescence is unbecoming England ;—will 


that free nation support despotism and arbitrary 
power?” The King of England nobly replied to M. 
“T entirely agree with your master. 
Europe will become like a desert—there will be safety 
for no one.” Yet in 1783, as in 1772, England 
authorised Russia to destroy the material equilibrium 
of States, to overturn the principle of justice and of 
moral order, to sow the fruitful seed of continual dis- 
turbance ; for all the wars, the troubles, the violences, 
which have distracted nations up to the present time, 
have issued from the same inexhaustible and corrupt- 
ing stem. Europe has become likeadesert. . . . It 
has been stated in the British Parliament, that the 


| question of the re-establishment of Poland is interest- 


ing to Germany alone; a doctrine which the Russian 
party in the British senate receives by inspi- 
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ration from St. Petersburgh, to propagate in 
London. Has, then, the conduct of the two 
Powers called German—although one is not so— 
no influence upon the diplomatic relations of England, 
or upon the war in the East? Can there exist, in the 
resent day, questions purely German, purely 
English, or purely Polish? Has not Austria declared 
herself free from the treaty of the 2nd of December, 
resumed full liberty of action, and annulled her 
engagements with Great Britain? Is it from this 
circumstance that Poland has become a local, a Ger- 
manic question, unconnected with the interests of 
your contry? At the treaty of Vienna it was 
unanimously considered the most important of 
European questions. Can we, in 1855, have retro- 
graded so far from 1815? We are told also—the 
British Parliament still the authority—that it would | 
be criminal to encourage in Poland hopes impossible 
to realise; that the sole chance for her re-establish- 
ment lies in the will of Germany. . . I place 
indeed but small reliance on these “hopes of 
Poland.” But there is another consideration—was 
the honour and dignity of England pledged at the 
treaty of Vienna to maintain the nationality of 
Poland? Is it possible to consolidate the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, to secure the independence of 
Europe, whilst Russia with the Polish provinces holds 
the most efficacious means to destroy Turkey and rule 
Germany; bending the latter power to be accomplice 
toher own ruin? These are the questions I would | 
submit to the attention of the British Government; 
the commercial future of England hangs upon their 
solution. . . . Atthe Congress of Vienna in 1815, | 
Lord Castlereagh declared with admirable logic the } 
necessity for the re-establishment of Poland. Were his 
convictions serious, evaporating in lofty words, sterile 
for the cause he pleaded, in defiant menaces to 
Russia, followed by submission to her exactions, 
politely but imperiously made? In declamations 
which assumed the tone of irony—for Lord Castle- 
reagh, affecting interest in the fate of Poland, frankly | 
acknowledged to the Czar Alexander that his Govern- | 
ment had no intention to insist upon a measure it so 
warmly discussed; in other words, that Russia was 
free to execute her will. Alexander was not deceived 
with regard to the meaning of English protests and 
declarations ; he and his successors treated them as 
non-existent. . . . . In 1830, Poland rose for | 
the defence of her nationality, and the independence | 
of Europe. France listened to the appeal of an old 
and faithful ally. She performed her duty, and 
again unavailingly proposed to England a combined | 
action in favour of Poland. The Czar Nicholas | 
destroyed the Polish institutions and Polish nation- 
ality, despite the solemn engagements which rendered 
their preservation incumbent upon the honour of 
Great Britain. Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord John Russell, protested against this viola- | 
tion of the treaty of Vienna. Russia allowed England | 
to protest, and England allowed Russia to act, till 
the kingdom of Poland, restored by Europe as a 
guard to the interests of Europe, became a Muscovite 
province, In 1846 it pleased Russia to decree the | 
confiscation of the Republic of Cracow, casting the 
spoil to Austria, whose Government organised the 
massacres of Tarnow, and paid officially its san- 
guinary agents. Still France proposed a common | 
action and united protest; but England still refused. | 
Lord John Russell, fired by the insult offered to his 
own country, declared that Russia could not be par- | 
doned for this act; but to the present moment his | 
generous protest has worked no result.. . . Lord 
Palmerston affirmed that the partition of Poland 
was the violation of political rights and moral | 
sentiment. The assertion is true; but history also 
declares that to this violation of moral right and justice 
England accorded her consent, support, and co-opera- 
tion, . . . Poland is condemned to annihilation, 
under pretexts of the highest liberality. Far other- 
wise inspired, the Emperor of the French, in London, 
nobly said, the hopes of those who suffer turn towards 
the West. He has heard with sympathy the appeal 
of Poland; should his desire remain unproductive, 
should he be destined to encounter insurmountable | 
obstacles to this act of justice, to this policy of 
restoration, the Poles will ever retain a grateful 


remembrance of the true prompting of his judgment, | natural grace, nor the round swelling form! 


or of his compassion. A virtuous sentiment bears 
fruitful seeds, which, scattered abroad, germinate in 
the human conscience. If Poland must drag on 
her chains a little farther, not on the Emperor 
should fall the responsibility, but on those who so 
jong helped to hold her captive, and now reject the 
means of saving her. Divine retribution is slow, but 
infallible; and Poland, in calm confidence, commits 
her cause to God. 


Public Opinion and its Organs. By David Urqu- 


hart. 


the Times. Against his abuse of the former we have 


nothing to say; but when he sets to work to prove 
categorically that this nation is 7%mes-led by the nose, | 
that Englishman never think for themselves, that the | 


Times may be bought over, and that Russia has 


bought over the 7imes, he states that which every | 


ee Thro 


Englishman must utterly and at once repudiat 


| liberal manner in which these supplied 


ye who delight to swathe the Muse in a musty 
encyclopediac cloak, so that we neither see the 
To} 


Those who, like Mr. Urquhart, believe in the omni- 
potence of the Times are guilty of an absurdity, and 
only understand half the truth. The 7imes is power- 
ful, not because it leads the nation, but because the 
nation leads it. So long as it continues to reflect the 
prevalent condition of the national mind, it must 
maintain its present influence—Mr. Urquhart not- 
withstanding. 

Familiar Words as affecting the Character of English- 
men and the Fate of England. By David Urqu- 
hart. (Triibner and Co.)—A much better book than 
the last, though queer and eccentric, as all that pro- 
ceeds from Mr. Urquhart’s pen. Here he attempts to 
define some words of common use among us, though 
not quite so well understood as they might be. It 
must be confessed, however, that the definitions take 
somewhat of that political colouring which the great 


| lexicographer gave to the word Excise wheu he 


declared it to be ‘‘a legalised robbery.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wapswortn 
LonGreLLow. London: David Bogue. 





LONGFELLOW has shown as much as any poet, | 


and perhaps more, the capriciousness and the 
sustainment of metrical genius. Whilst “The 
Golden Legend” gave bold proofs of intricate 
art, of the varied and constantly varying re- 


| sources of rhythm, “Evangeline” secures and 


preserves the ability to delight the world, even 
through the doubts and dangers of unbroken 
hexameters. We wonder over the former for its 
extraordinary facility ; we are enchained and 
enchanted in the latter by that power of endu 
rance through which the mentality of the poet 
is best estimated. Unsystematic as “The Golden 
Legend” undoubtedly is, yet its legendary wealth 
is profuse, the flexibility of its style unap- 


proachable by any Transatlantic minstrel. Long- | 


fellow is therefore the only American who could 
do poetical justice to traditions of the Red Man 
—traditions which have engrafted themselves on 


the religious emotions, and stamped themselves | 
| with an uniformity of feature on hostile and | 


distinct tribes. One potent tradition among the 
North American Indians is, that a personage of 
miraculous birth was originally sent among them 
to clear their rivers, their forests, and their 
fishing - grounds. The idea sprung from that 
religious instinct which is inborn, and inseparable 
from even the lowest types of humanity. Pro- 


curing daily sustenance from the prairie, the | 


forest, or the fishing-ground, the profuse and 
the 
necessities of the savage suggested to him a 
miraculous agent. This agent by divers tribes 
was called by distinctive names, one of which, 


| Hiawatha, has been chosen by Longfellow, pro- 
| bably as being the most euphonious and best | 
In an } 


suited to the lithe disposition of poetry. 
introduction we are admirably told why and 
whence those remarkable traditions were ob- 
tained; and told, too, with a potent simplicity, 
an artless manner, which is the highest triumph 


| of art, so that we cannot choose but give Long- 


fellow*ur attention and our affection. Let the 
author of “The Mystic” ponder over this con- 
quest of his brother:— 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and child-like, 

Scarcely can the ear distinguish 


Whether they are sung or spoken ;— j 
Listen to this Indian Legend, | 


To this Song of Hiawatha! 
Here is a point on which gravely to reflect, 


Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 
For a while to muse, and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription, 
Written wich little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Ful) of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter :— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this Song of Hiawatha! 

The first chapter introduces us to the making 
by the Great Spirit of that important article of 
savage life, the Red Pipe. The Red Pipe Stone 
Quarry is a fact—a mountain of the prairie— 
known sufficiently well to adventurous travellers 
from the Old World; and it was on this mountain 
that the Great Spirit, Gitche Manito, called the 
nations together, broke off a red fragment of the 
stone, moulded it with his hands, and, taking a 
reed for a pipe-stem, smoked the calumet as a 
sign of peace. He was weary of the quarrels of 
his children, weary of their prayers for vengeance, 
and he promised them a deliverer, to deliver them 
from the pain of such disagreements if they would 
only listen to him. That deliverer was Hiawatha. 
Wenonah, the mother of this miraculous per- 
sonage, died deserted, and left her little infant to 
the care of Nokomis, the grandmother of Hia- 
watha and the daughter of the moon. 

Many things Nokomis taught him 
Of the stars that shine in heaven ; 
Showed him Ishkoodah, the comet, 
Ishkoodah, with fiery tresses ; 
Showed the Death-Dance of the spirits, 
Warriors with their plumes and war-clubs, 
Flaring far away to northwar 
n the frosty nights of Winter; 
howed the broad, white road in heaven, 
hway of the ghosts. the shadows, 
Running straight across the heavens, 
Crowded with the ghosts, the shadows. 

Passing many of the incidents in his passage 
from infanthood to manhood, we come to the 
time when he fasted seven days for the advantage 
of the tribes. Here the legend and its treatment 
is truly beautiful. On the fourth day of fasting, 
when he is worn and exhausted—for fasting an- 
swers no purpose, it appears, without energy and 
the legitimate exercise of the sinews and faculties 
—he is confronted by a youth “dressed in gar- 
ments green and yellow.” This is “the friend of 

= : : - : 
man,” Mondamin, symbolical of labour or agricul- 
ture, who desires Hiawatha to wrestle with him. 
There are sermons in the result. Hiawatha does 
wrestle with him. 
So they wrestled there together 

In the giory of the sunset, 

And the more they strove and strugg} 

Stronger still grew Hiawatha; 

Till the darkness fel! around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen-lands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

“Tis enough!” then said Mondamin, 

Smiling upon Hiawatha, 

‘* But to-morrow, when the smn sets, 

I will come again to try you.” 

And he vanished, and was seen not; 

Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 

Whether rising as the mists rise, 

Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 

Only saw that he had vanished, 

Leaving him alone and fainting. 

With the misty lake below 

And the reeling stars above 


I 
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Again and again they wrestle. 
Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 
Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen-lands, 
Uttered her loud ery of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen, 
l'all and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow; 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his 1 








(Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Urquhart can never | 
rest quiet for long, but he must have another shot at | 
his standing bugbears—the Emperor of Russia and | 


And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like dreps of dew upon him 
And he cried, “ O Hiawatha! 


speak as if sung, or to sing as if spoken, music 
being the mutual bond, is to possess true legendary | 






| aptitude—is, in fact, to prove the legitimacy of _ And he Aabeganryt 
. * 3 ° . nie Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
| the minstrel. We always hail Longfellow with | Site Marden <iveneied aahetie Glali Yo 
hearty good will, with genuine thankfulness, | And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
because in his person he goes far to check the He will give to Hp the triumpl 
exaggeration and the literary filibustering of his | Bag he rer tomers 
| countrymen. } Is the last day of your fasting 
} You will conquer and o’ercor ne; 


Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, | 1 V 
| Who have faith in God and Nature, Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Who believe, that in all ages Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Every human heart is human, Where the sun may come and warn 
That in even savage bosoms ; i 
There are longings, yearning 
For the good they comprehe 
That the feeble hands and helpl 
Groping blindly in the k 
Touch God's right hand in that 
And are lifted up and strengthened ; 
Listen to this simple story, 
To this song of Hiawath 

Ye, who sometimes in your 
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Mondamin is at length subdued. 
the strong arm, and the stronger | 
The re- | 
is 


the endurance, 


After this Hiawatha, 
arts of peace, 
and Kwasind. 


He has ga 


full of 


of Hiawatha have their reward. 
and, 


instruction, that it can scarcely be over-esti 
Sudden! the greensward 
All alone oa awatha, 





with his wild exertion, 
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plumage from him, 
Lai’ him in the eart A and made it 
Soft and loose ight above him; 
Andt ! he Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a ears ntation, 
Ga\ fpa n and al 

H ird then went 
To the ige ld Nokomis 
And tl ‘ lays -of his fasting 
We plishe 1 completed. 
Bi | $s gotten 
v srestl ith Mondamin 
N f tten 1 glected 
W rave wh Mond 
dslee] it I d sunshin 
Wher cattered plumes and garments 
Faded the rain and sunshine. 

D lay did Hiawatha 
Go to wa t and watch beside it ; 

Kept t lark mould soft above if, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects 
Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings 
Kal gee, the ki f ravens. 

I t th a small green feather 
Fr earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another, and another, 
And b ae ae ( 
St niize in all beauty, 
V ing robes about it, 
And g. soft, yello' yw tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, “It is Mondamin! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!”’ 

| he called to old Nokomis 
ane Te », the great b mater, 

where the maize was growing, 

To d the f his wondrous vision, 

Of his wi Ming and bis trlumy 
Of this new = to the natio 
Which s the pried tonever. 

d ll later, when the Autur 
Changed the long green leaves to yellow, 
And t ft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard ar — 

The ed ears he re 
Strip ithered husks fr om off t 
As} geo wre 

Gave the first Fe of Mon lamin, : 

Ai nade known unto the people 
rhis new gift of the great spirit. 
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choses two friends, 
The 


of music, gathered the warriors 


him and “melted them into pity ;”’ the 

being the representative of strength, 

rivers of the fallen and rotting cedars and pine 
trees. Then Hiawatha fashions a canoe, 
shows his people how the fishes may be 

for food. His idea of elevating his 
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1 on Laughing Water, the 
f the Dacotahs, and he must 
The prelude to this very natural event is 
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ove together, 
run on willing errands!’ 

n answered Hiawatha: 

“In the land — Dacotal 

Lives the Arr maker's daughter, 

Minnehaha L aking Water, 

Handsomest of all the women. 

I will bring her to your wig-wam, 

She shall run upon your errands, 





Be your starlight, moonligh 


Be the sunlight of 
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anger 
Dacotahs! 

y Dacotahs, 

Often is there war between us, 

There are feuds yet unforgotten, 
Wounds that ache and still may open ! 





indeed, the whole of this contest, 
nted so exquisitely, and is so replete with 


still walking radiantly in 
Chibiabos 
former, being the personifi- 


clears the 


tribes 
amid the indulg« sane his fancies. 


needs 


The energy, 


There are no richer poetic portions in the 


| as it were the reader’s youth immortal, 
strengthening his old memories. 


volume than those scenes of “wooing.” 
how fresh and fragrant and holy they are, making 
by 
From the land 


Oh, 


of the Dacotahs Hiawatha leads his Minnehaha, 
his Laughing Water, and every step to his lodge 
| is a step in the path of duty and beauty. 


Then come 
the dancers, 
told by one of the guests. 


Pleasant was the journey homeward, 
Through interminable forests, 

Over meadow, over mountain, 

Over river, hill, and hollow. 

Short it seemed to Hiawatha, 

Though they journeyed very slowly 

Though his pace he checked and siackened 
To the steps of Laughing Water. 

Over wide and sauhing rivers 

In his arms he bore the maiden ; 
Light he thought her as a feather, 
As the plume upon his head-gear ; 
Cleared the tangled pathway for her, 
Bent aside the swaying branches, 
Made at night a lodge of branches, 
And a bed with boughs of hemlock, 

And a fire before the doorway 
With the dry cones of the pine-tree. 

All the travelling winds went with them, 
O’er the meadow, through the forest; 

All the stars of ni ght looked at them, 
Watched with sleepless eyes their slumber ; 
From his ambush in the oak-tree 

Peeped the sqirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Watched with eager eyes the lovers; 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Scampered from the path before them, 
Peering, peeping from Lis burrow, 

Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Watched with curious eyes the lovers. 

Pleasant was the journe y homeward! 

id and sweet! 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease 
Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa. 
‘Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you!” 
Sang the Opechee. the robin, 

‘Happy are you, Laughing W ater, 
Having such a noble husband!” 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 
Saying to them, “‘ O my children, 

Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade anc 1 suns shine, 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha! 

From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with | Inystic splendours, 
WwW hispered t o them, “ O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imper woman feeble ; 
Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Wate 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 

Thus it was that Hiawatha, 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
the moonlight, starlight, firelight 
t ot sunshine of his people, 
n Laughing Water, 
Hane aaa ll the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women, 





All the birds sang lot 




















a repetition of the 


offers for the introduction of one of those curious 
Indian legends in which Longfellow delights to 


revel, 


and many of which he has woven, 
and golden threads, 
It is entitled 
altogether pleasant 
dental, 
tradition, is a 
Corn F 


into the Song of Hia 
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reading. 
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beautiful 


legend, “ Blessi1 
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by Hiawatha :— 
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So that not 
So that not 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay 
Walk around the fields you planted, 
Round the borders of 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 











Once, when all the maize was planted, 
Hiawatha, wise and thong htful, 
Spake and said to Minnehaha, 
To his wife, the Laughing Water: 

You shall bless to-night the cornfields, 
Draw a magic circle round them, 
lo protect - woes m destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 


Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields, 
1id, who steals the maize-ear! 
‘In the night, when all is silence, 

In the night, when all is darkness, 

When the Spirit of Sleep, Nepabmin, 
rs of all the wigwams, 

an ear can hear you, 

an eye can see vou, 


aside your garments wholly, 


the corn-fields 


in rich 
watha. 
and is 


Somewhat inci- 
» from the Wading 


1g the 


This was thought a preventive against birds, 
and worms in the grain, and would en- 


insects, 


sure 


an abundant 


crop. No rude and de 


struce | 


| tive intruder dared enter the magic circle drawn 
about her person by a lovely creature tripping 


| sans habilement. 
king Kahgahgee, 


mocked the 


spired to intrude on the sacred precincts. 
} intent on his design of instructing the tribes, 
| Hiawatha puts his intellect and his handicraft to 


Still higher in progressiv 


But the Ravens, led by their 
charm and con- 


Still 


work against this foul conspiracy, and sets his 
snares with admirable success over the smiling 
maize fields. 


e art, 


s the wedding-feast, a description of 
tales of wonder 
Here an opportunity 


Laughing Water is thus addressed | 


Hiawatha invented picture writing, those mystic 
figures which many of us have seen, and which, 
fixed on the grave-posts.of some terrible Brave 
denoted the character or the qualities of his 
tribe. But all the arts, all the energies of Hia- 
watha failed to drive away that gaunt and ghastly 
thing, that horrible foe which in the world’s his. 
tory has grinned alike on the civilised and th 
savage—Famine ! 


All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 
When the birds sang in the thickets, 
And the streamlets langhed and listened, 
And the air was full of fragrance 
And the lovely Laughing Water” 
Said, with voice that did not tremble, 
“T will follow you, my husband!” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. 

“Hark!” she said; “I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 
Hear the falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance !”’ 
‘No, my child! ” said old Nokomis, 
‘’Tis the night-wind in the pine 
*“Look!’’ she said: ‘‘1 see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs!” 
““No, my child!" said old Nokomis, 
“Tis the smoke that waves and beckons! "’ 

Ah!" she said, ‘the eyes of Pauguk 

Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawath 1! Hiawatha! 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
“Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and } athless, 

Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing: 
“Wahonomin! Wahonoiin ! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin!” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him, 

And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaver 

Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 

On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 

At those willing feet that never 
More would lightly run to meet him, 
Never more would lightly follow, 

With both hands his face he covered 
Seven long days and nights he sat the 
As if in a swoon he sat there, 
Speechless, motionless, unt ( mscious 
Of the daylight or the darkness. 

Then they buried Minnehaha; 

In the snow a grave they made her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 

Underneath the moaning hemlocks ; 
Clothed her in her richest garments, 
Wrapped her in her robes of ermine, 
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tree 
trees! 
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red tribes, that he 


Covered her with snow, like ermine; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha, 


The mission of Hiawatha is all but concluded, 
for a story is told by an adventurer among the 
has seen a great canoe with 
| Pinions bigger than a grove of pine trees, and 
| taller than the tallest tree tops. He has in fact, 
| beheld the van of civilisation, a ship of the pale 
faces. The people of the village laugh to scorn 
this tale, but 


Only Hiawatha laughed not, 

But he gravely spake and answered 

To their jeering and their jesting: 

**True is all Iagoo tells us ; 

I have seen it in a vision, 

Seen the great canoe with pinions, 

Seen the people with white faces, 

Seen the coming of this bearded 

People of the wooden vess¢ 

From the regions of the morning, 

From the shining land of Wabun. 
‘*Gitche Manito the Mighty, 

The Great Spirit, the Creator, 

Sends them hither on his errand, 

Sends them to us with his message. 

Wheresoe’er they move, before them 

Swarms the stinging-fly, the Ahmo, 

Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 

Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 

Springs a flower unk1.own among us, 

Springs the White-man's Foot in blossom. 
‘Let us welcome, then, the strangers, 

Hail them as our friends and brothers, 

And the heart’s right hand of friendship 

Give them when they come to see us. 
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— ————— 
Gitche Manito the Mighty, 
Said this to me in my vision. 

*T beheld, too, in that vision 

All the secrets of the future, 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the westward marches 
Of the unknown, crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms, 
In the woodlands ran their axes, 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 


Hiawatha has performed, and nobly too, his 
task; he has reached the point where Indian 
ingenuity ends, and where Caucasian intellect 
begins to lead the grander destinies of mankind. 


By the shore of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
At the doorway of his wigwam, 
In the pleasant Summer morning, 
Hiawatha stood and waited. 
All the air was full of freshness, 
All the earth was bright and joyous, 
And before him, through the sunshine, 
Westward toward the neighbouring forest 
Passed in golden swarms the Ahmo, 
Passed the bees, the honey-makers, 
3urning, singing in the sunshine. 
Bright above him shone the heavens, 
Level spread the lake before him; 
From its bosom leaped the sturgeon, 
Sparkling, flashing in the sunshine 
On its margin the great forest 
Stood reflected in the water, 
Every tree-top had its shadow, 
Motionless beneath the water. 
From the brow of Hiawath 
Gone was every trace of sorrow 
As the fog from off the water, 
As the mist from off the meadow 
With a smile of joy and triumph 
With a look of exultation, 
As of one who in a vision 
Sees what is to be, but is not, 
Stood and waited Hiawatha. 
Toward the sun his hands were lifted, 
30th the palms spread out against it, 
And between the parted fingers 
Fell the sunshine on his features, 
Flecked with light his naked shoulders, 
As it falls and flecks an oak-tree 
Through the r oye leaves and branches. 
O’er the water, floating, flying, 
Something in the hazy distat 
Something in the mists of morning. 
Loomed and lif fted from the wi ater, 
Now seemed floating, now s« 8 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer, 
Was it Shingebis the diver ? 
Vas it the pelican, the Shada ? 
Or the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah ? 
Or the whitegoose, Waw-be-wawa, 
With the water dripping, flashing, 
From its glossy neck and feathers ? 
It was neither goose nor diver, 
Neither pelican or heron, 
O’er the water, floating, flying, 
Through the shining mist of mor 
3ut a birch-canoe with paddles, 
Rising, sinking on the water, 
Dripping, flashing in the sunshine, 
And within it came a people 
From the distant land of Waban, 
From the farthest realms of morning 
Came the Black-robe chief, the Prophet, 
He the Priest of Prayer, the Pale-face, 
With his guides and his companions. 

This Song of Hiawatha will add shining and | 
fresh laurels to the brow of Longfellow. Though 
peculiar and singularly uniform in measure, yet 
from the opening line to the last we experience 
no sense of weariness, no desire that the rhythm 
should be more broken, or more capricious. 
Very pictorial is this poem—a picture painted 
with exquisite simplicity of style, and yet with 
a force, a breadth, and a durability of colour 
which plainly shows the manliness of its 

















ning, 


parentage. About Longfellow there is never 
any mawkish sentimentality, no versified cant, 
no drivelling, no diabolic gloom. His bold 
broad brow catches the sunlight from the four | 
points of Heaven, and disperses it, glittering and | 
fructifying, through the homesteads of his | 
readers. Longfellow is the healthiest, the 
heartiest and the most harmonious of all the | 


American poets. True to nature, 
himself. The most barren legend is made fruitful 
by the warmth and fervour of his intellect ; but 
when, as in this Song of Hiawatha, he a lopts a 
tradition intrinsically charged with the elements 


of social progress, his genius, baring its broad | 


Pinions to the sky, shows us only the more 
unmistakeably how yearningly it leans to man 
and to man’s happiness. 





La Providence, Poéme en Quatre Chants; et Vie 


Heureuse & la Campagne, Poéme. Par F. Cuar- 
PENTIER, B.A. Londres: Rivingtons. 1855. 


Hap the two little poems contained in this volume 
seemed to call for reprobation, we should have scarcely 
been inclined to admit the excuse urged by the author 
in his preface, that five weeks only had been occupied 


he is truest to | 


! 
| in their composition. Whether his work be written 
| in five weeks or five years, the public has a right to 
| expect that an author will do his best and will judge 
| him accordingly. Small need of severe criticism, 
| however, is there here; if light and flowing diction, 
|a bright fancy, and an apt method of expressing 
ideas, are valuable qualities in poetry. Perhaps 
| if we came to seek for something particularly 
new and striking we should be more at fault. The 
object of the poem on Providence is (to use the words 
| of the author) “to persuade the unhappy, who, in 
| this world, form an immense majority, that ther 
| exists a power superior to all mis fortune, 1 remedy 
stronger than all pain, a happiness independent of all 
accidents of life, which must be call : the Pr nee 
of God.” This moral is logically carried out, and i 
most elegant language. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| The Encyclopedia Britannica ; Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth 
| Edition. Vol. IX. Edinburgh: A. and C 
\ Black. 

Tuis is not a book, but a library. Wanting the 


| Enc yclopedia Bi itannica, the bookcase would bs 
| very imperfectly furnished ; having it, there is 
| need for few volumes besides to supply the require- 
| ments of the student. It is not a work to be kept 
merely for reference ; it is for reading also; and 
| not only for profit, but for pleasure. Learning 
there is in abundance in its pages; but it is 


mingled with no small quantity of amusement. We 
| have a right to speak thus of it, for we have done 
what, perhaps, few could assert—we have read 
| it right through from beginning to end, excepting 


only the mathematical papers. We accomplished 
the task thus: The seventh edition was published 
| in quarterly parts. We distributed the work over 
the quarter by reading so many pages per day as 
would suffice to finish it before the 
{the next part. We thus succeeded, by an in- 
credibly small amount of daily application, in 
perusing a work upon which we should not hav 
had courage to enter, with twenty volumes starin 
us in the face. But we have had daily cause for 
congratulation at the accomplished task. True, 
we have not retained in memory a thousandth 
| part of that which we read ; but we learned a 


publication of 


| great deal of which otherwise we should never 
| have known anything. In the first place, it 
} taught us the amount of our ignorance, and that 


is something; then it showed us how much there 
learned, and that was something more : 
| it caused us to know somethin —* everythi 
and that was far more useful still— ,if-we did 
not acquire the knowledge that exists on every 
| subject we learned its objects and uses, its 
| general character and outline, just as a traveller, 
| viewing a country from a high mountain, forms in 
his mind a general notion of it, although its 
| particular features may not be distinctly remem- 
bered. 
Let us 


| was to be 





commend the example to our young 
readers. It is neither difficult nor lab but, 
on the contrary, as pleasant as it is profitable. 
Let them forthwith begin this new edition in lik 
manner. A volume of 900 pages is published every 
quarter. Excluding Sundays, the quarter con- 
tains 78 days. Throw out eight days for plea- 
sure, idleness, or illness, and what do we find?— 
thirteen pages a day will enable him to keep pace 
with publication, and to read the whole Ency- 
Britannica—that is to say, the entire 
| circle of human knowledge—in five ye _ A 
page may be read slowly 
seven minutes—thus one hour and a half | oan day 


rious: 





clopedia 


will suffice for the accomplishment of this 
seemingly Herculean task! That it has been 
actually done thus, should encourage others, wh 


desire knowledge, to do likewise, and that is 
why we have mentioned it. 

The eighth edition brings down this collection 
| of human knowledge to its present stage. Since 

the former edition, discovery has made rapid pro- 
| gress. Much that was then deemed to be trut! 
| has since been found to be error; and much then 
supposed to be error has proved to be true. 
Whole branches of science have opened to us. 
It would be curious to compare the two editions 
of this great work, and thence to show what has 
been the actual advance during the period that 
has elapsed since the publication of the last. 

All this has been amply provided for in the 
new edition. Every subject in which there has 
been change or addition has been revised, and 
many of the treatises have been rewritten; so 
that we have here a gathering of human know- 
ledge as it is in this year of grace 1855. The | 





and thoughtfully in | 





ablest men and the highest authorities have been 
engaged in perfecting it. How much has been 
done, and by whom it has been done, will be 
seen from a short sketch of the contents of this 
eleventh volume, 

In Science, we find the articles—Equations, by 
Mr. Ivory; Figure of the Earth, by Thos. Gall 
way; Fluxions, by Professor Wallace ; Fortifi- 
cation, by Lieut.-Col. Portlock, who has drawn 
largely from the incidents of the present war and 
the memorable siege of Sebastopol for illustration 
of his teachings. This article will be studied with 
great interest by civilians as well as by military 
men. 

The Geographical papers in the present volume 
embrace—Etruscans, by Dr. Jas. Browne; Europe, 
by Mr. C. Maclaren and Mr. Jas. Lawrie; Ferma- 
h, by Mr. Senior; Fezzan, by A. Petermann; 
ifeshire and Forth, by Mr. T. Barclay ; Flint- 
shire, by Mr. J. Girdwood ; Florida, by Mr. 
Homans of New York; and Forfar, by Mr. ( 

In Biography it is particularly rich. Mr. J. 
Wilson has contributed a delightful memoir of 
Professor Edward Forbes ; Dr. Burgess, the 
editor of the Clerical Journal, a learned paper on 
Ephraem Syrus; Dr. Irving - is written the life 

f Erasmus; Dr. Browne, of Fenelon; Mr. R. 
Carruthers, of Falconer, Spieler, and Fairfax; 
Mr. J. Coiquhoun has contributed an excellent 
memoir of Fichte; Dr. Young, biographies of 
Fontana, Forster, and Fourcroy ; and the life of 














‘owie. 








C.J. Fox has been ably condensed by Mr. J 
Allen. 

The Miscellaneous articles are exceedingly 
attractive, and each of them will reward the 
general reader who may care nothing for science 
and graver topies. 

The Rey. Dr. Gleig has discoursed of Episco- 
pacy, but prudently limiting himself to an 
historical survey. Dr. Irving has described the 


Feudal Law. Dr. Browne has presented a 
succinct sketch of the Etruscans and their 
The Rey. Dr. Alexander has treated tl 





if Evil. Mr. M‘Culloch has given us 
political economy of Exchange, Excl 

and Excise. The Rev. Dr. Taylor h 
buted papers on Extreme Unction, tl 
and Federal Government. Mr. W. 
has very argum ntative articles on | 
Fallacy. Dr. Doran, whose gossij 


h ive 





achieved great a popularity 


coursed in his own peculiar fashion, or we 
should rather say chatted, about Fashion; and 
Dr. Kemp is the author of the very instructive 


V 
and interesting article on Food, which should be 





read by everybody. 

[hese are the more important rs. Of 
course, there is a multitude of oth¢ shorter, 
but not less carefully and learnedly written. If 
there is a reader who has not seen the ncyclo- 
pedia Britannica, he will be surprised to learn 
how fully the larger subjects are treated. Printed 
in the usual way, each article would occupy a 
portly volume. For instance, the artic Ento- 
nology fills 265 quarto pages in doubl imns 
f small type. Printed in the usual book shape, 
au an would form two hand e octavo volumes! 
Yet is this only one of the tré vant s contained in 
the single volume before us, and all procurable at 
the cost of the one. It should be stated that such 
papers as require illustration are profusely sup- 
pa ed with woodcuts interspersed in the text, and 


about thirty large steel engravings and maps aré 








Ided to thes« Who that can, will t possess 
himself of such a treasure as this! 

Voctes Ambr’ we. By Professor Wu . Vol. II 

Blackwe 

I'nue characteristics of Professor Wilson’s and 
the beauties as well as the faults of the f s Noctes, 
were eloquently treated of by APoLLopoRUS in 
noticing the first volume of the republication. The 
second volume just issued needs no ot _remark 
than a notice of some of its most interesting features. 
It contains ten Noctes, extending from July 1827 to 
Mav 1830, and embraces, among the multitudinous 
topics treated of by the party, Thomas Campbell, 
the pulpit orators, oysters, horse-racing, ed ication of 
the people, Hazlitt, Sheil’s oratory l unatic 
cenius, Scotch critics of the last century, Johnson 
Surke, and Reynolds, Macaulay, Southey, and the 
Opium-eater, Scottish sculpture, Greek tragedy, @ 
glowing discourse on the difference betw vauty 
and sublimity, and comments on Moore's Life of 
Byron. We could glean from this volume many 
columns of the most brilliant poetry, and most 
gorgeous eloquence; but the influx of new books at 
this season demands all our space, and we must re- 
luctantly forbear. Let the reader look for them in 


the volume itself. 
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Early Cambridge University and College Statutes in 
the English Language. Collected by James Hey- 
woop, M.P. London: Bohn. 

Collection of Slatutes for the University and Colleges of 
(am 

the Letters Patent for the election of Two Members of 

Parliament for the University and Colleges. London : 


Clowes. 


Ar this moment, when the reform of the University | 


of Cambridge is under discussion, as a necessary com- 
plement to that begun at Oxford, Mr. Heywood has 
done good service by collecting the ancient statutes ; 
and with the general collection contained in the other 
volume, whose title-page we have extracted, they will 
gether serve to show precisely what is the real na- 
ture aud extent of the existing constitution, and what 
changes must be made in it in order to adapt it to 
the requirements of modern society. The volumes 
before us will be welcome to all who have been or are 


connected with that venerable seat of learning; but | 
hing to interest the general reader, or | 


they have not 
the world beyond the University. 


The Practice of Magistrates’ Courts; including Petty 
Sessions, Special Sessions, and Quarter Sessions, with 
the New Criminal Jurisdiction. 
Saunpers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
London: Law Times Office. 


Price 9s. 6d. 


For the first time, magistrates are now supplied with | 


book which gives them a clear intelligible account of 


the practice of the courts in which they are required | 


to administer justice, describing that practice as i now 
is, after its many recent alterations and extensions. 

Mr. Saunders has performed his task with great 
ability, and he has here collected in a compact, cheap, 
and portable form all that the magistrate needs to 
know and will require for reference, commencing with 
his jurisdiction in courts in which one justice may 
act, up to the Quarter Sessions Courts, which com- 
prise the magistracy of the county. 

To this he has added very full instructions for the 
carrying out of the important criminal jurisdiction 
recently extended to them. 

The hest testimony to the value of a book of this 
kind is the opinion formed of it by those who have 
occasion to use it; and we see by the papers that, at 


the recent Somerset Sessions, the chairman, Mr. 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Nov. 12. 
Tue subtle spirit of literature is not to be suppressed. 
In vain the Government and its active satelites exert 
themselves in every quarter to exclude or discover 
every line that can be construed by any ingenuity 
into an attack against the Emperor or the Govern- 
ment; writings of the most inflammatory nature 
against both continue to find their way into private 
circulation, The utter prostration of journalism 
in France is becoming, in fact, not only odious but 
ridiculous. The wretched adulation of the hirelings 
of the Government press deceives no one; : 
indeed wonderful that the head of the State, whose 
Sagacity it is impossible to dispute, does not put a 
stop to a state of things the ill consequences of which 


cuss, with freedom and full power to censure, besides 
the acts of the Government. How truly sings the 
poet— : 

Of all the various ills that men endure, 

How few there are that kings and Jaws can cure! 

But no il is allowed to be discussed in this country. 
The Government holds itself responsible for every- 
thing, from a coup d'état down to a one-act farce at 
the Folies Dramatiques, and hence nothing must be 
touched upon save in the language of eulogium ; and, 
to do the Government seribes justice, they contrive to 
throw a variety into their eternal panegyrics which 
exhibits resources in the language of sycophancy 
perfectly marvellous, but not the less contemptible. 
This miserable system must, however, lead to its own 
cure. It has, providentially, fallen into the hands of 
instruments so devoid of common sense and ignorant 


of the feelings of society, that its evil results must | 


force themselves upon the knowledge of the Emperor, 
who is very naturally supposed to be in the dark 
respecting much that is going on around him. His 
Majesty is not one of those who would make despotism 
more little and more ugly than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 
The evénement littéraire of the month is the publi- 
cation of the twelfth volume of Thiers’s Histoire du 
sulat et de l’Empire. Its success has been unpre- 
~lented. The low price of the book places it within 
1e reach of the mass, whose “mediocritas” is not 


‘aurea;” while to those who stand still lower on 


€ 
} 
{ 


bridge, includt ig various early documents, and | needs no addition from us. 


By Tuomas W. 


and it is | 


Miles, M.P., brought it under the notice of his 
brother magistrates, as a work calculated to be of the 
greatest assistance to them in the discharge of their 
duties. Such a recommendation from such a source 
We can only echo it. 








Literally Literal Diversion, is the quaint title of an 
odd little book, the utility of which we must confess 
ourselves unable to discover. It purposes to show 
how, by change of a single letter, the meaning of 
the word is changed—in fact, a new word created, as 
“broom, groom,” ‘deform, reform,” and so forth, 
running through the entire alphabet, and filling 124 
pages, of three columns each. 

A Tour of the Wye. by Mr. T. S. Smith, should be 
read by every visitor to that delightful scenery. In 
this little book he will find every kind of information 
he can require well and faithfully given. 


ou SSE Loe 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The North British Review has established its repu- 
tation, and taken a permanent place, as one of the 
organs of public opinion. It has much of the vigour 
that once belonged to the Edinburgh, representing the 
generation that is coming on, rather than that which 
is passing away. There is a freshness about it, alike 
of thought and of expression, which commands 
attention, and it devotes more space than its contem- 
poraries to subjects of the time present. It opens the 


| new number with a suggestive paper on Education 


in the Manufacturing Districts. But the most 
vigorous of its essays is on ‘ Government by Parties 
or by Statesmen,” in which it rejoices over the decline 
of party, and anticipates great advantage to the 
nation from the wider choice it will open for selection 
of the best men from all parties. It may, however, 


| be questioned whether the destruction of party might 
| not produce a vast amount of political dishonesty ; 


men who look to rise being thus enabled to change 
about with every popular gale. There is a masterly 
paper on Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras,” and an 
ingenious comparison of Thackeray and Fielding; 
but the writer fails to convince us that they are of the 
same class. “ France under the House of Orleans” is 





fortune’s ladder the cabinets de lecture lend it at the 
rate of twopence a day; and such is the eagerness to 
procure it, that it has to be bespoken several days 
in advance. Nor is the book unworthy of this popu- 
larity. M. Thiers has used his utmost exertions ; and 
the narrative is clear, calm, unimpeded by valueless 
references or digressions, while he avoids the other 
extreme by laying before the reader any document of 
importance, when it becomes necessary for the writer 
to corroborate by the lex scripta statements calculated 
to throw doubt on the mind of the reader. The most 
remarkable part of the present volume is, perhaps, the 
preface—the subject being, “‘ How history ought to be 
written.” In his treatment of this, it becomes neces- 


sary for M. Thiers to express his opinions as to the | Y . 
| seeing and sagacious as that of Napoleon’s. 


comparative advantages of liberty and despotism; and, 
after a calm and impartial examination of the pecu- 


| liarities of both, his verdict, it is hardly necessary to 
: Be | say, is in favour of the latter. 

he must feel more than any other. There are hundreds | * 
of subjects which the press could and ought to dis- | 


The present volume is divided into three parts—the 





a severe review of the government of Louis Philippe; 
but indulging too much in denunciation, without suf. 
ficient proof of the alleged defects. ‘ Books from 
Ireland” is an amusing article—the light literature 
of the number. 

4lackwood is more than usually interesting for the 
admirable narrative it contains of the capture of 
Sebastopol, from the pen of Captain Hamlyn, who 
was an eye-witness of the struggle. His summing 
up of the results of the campaign is masterly. He 
draws very different conclusions as to the wisdom 
and spirit of our generals from those which the news- 
paper correspondents have spread abroad. Zaidee is 
continued, and the lively papers of the Old Contri- 
butor at the Seaside are concluded. 

Sheil and Griffin are the Dramatic Writers of Ire- 
land whose works are noticed in the new number of 
the Dublin University Magazine. A paper on “ The 
Progress of Russia” is seasonable. 

Mr. Ainsworth’s romance, ‘ The Spendthrift,” and 
Shirley Brookes’ “ Aspen Court,” are the most inte- 
resting contributions to the new number of Bentley's 
Miscellany. 

The Lelectic Review treats of Hymnology, “ Maud,” 
Embassies and Foreign Courts, Food Adulterations, 
Guizot’s ‘ Lady Russell,” and some other topics of 
less interest, and, as usual, with fearless criticism. 

Hogg's Instructor is as various as novel, its best 
paper being “ Notes and Gleanings in Popular 
Science.” 

The Illustrated Magazine mingles engravings with 
original prose and poetry. The former are better 
than the latter. 

The Ladies’ Companion appeals to the sympathies 
of the ladies by a capital picture of the fashions, and 
tales, essays, and poetry of various merit. 

Falstaff, the new rival of Punch, has taken the place 
of the defunct Diogenes. It is more witty with the 
pencil than with the pen. Some of the drawings are 
very clever. 

The Art Journal, besides some thirty or forty 
beautiful drawings of objects of art in’ the Paris 
Exhibition, gives superb engravings of Sir W. 
Allen’s “Empty Chair,” and Teniers’s ‘ Village 
Féte,” two of the pictures in the Royal Galleries. 
Webster is the English artist selected for illustration, 
and many of his pictures are engraved on wood with: 
great spirit, and presented in the text. 


LITERATURE. 


The reader will easily conceive that to give any- 
thing like a complete idea of the book our limits 
preclude us from attempting. But we may parti- 
cularly recommend, as most worthy of attention, 


| the admirable description of the Continental block- 


Continental Blockade, Torres-Vedras, and Fuentes | 


The narrative commences in the early 
1810 — almost immediately after 


d’Onoro. 
part of 
he seems to have entertained 


ing to M. Thiers, 


the | 
| marriage of Maria Louisa with Napoleon. Accord- 


a hope that this alliance with a daughter of one | 


of the most ancient and 
in Europe would have appeared to those whom he 


had so cruelly humiliated a material guarantee that | : en 
7 | guerillas, had none of those qualities 


he would no longer “ let loose the dogs of war” upon 


the reader over all the ground 


such was far from being the case. Russia, however, 
which had been evidently mortified at the abrupt 
manner in which the negotiations commenced for the 
marriage of the French Emperor with the Grand 
Duchess Anne, evinced her usual diplomatic duplicity 


aristocratic monarchies | 


| them, and gradually bring about oblivion of the | 
| past, and good understanding for the future. 
| needless to lead 
| travelled by M. Thiers to establish conclusively that | 


It is | 
; them with the resistance of their tenacity. 


ade, the evasion of neutrality laws by American 
merchantmen, whose Yankee ’cuteness, however, was 
doomed to succumb before a cunning equal to their 
own, and supported by the most unscrupulous abuse 
of power. The chapter which relates the encroach- 
ments upon the liberties and territory of Holland, 
finally annexed to the French empire after a fruitless 
resistance on the part of the Emperor's brother, King 
Louis, is a most forcible picture of the extent to which 
uncontrolled despotism may overcome a mind so far- 
It is 
necessary to draw particularly the notice of the reader 
to this part of the work ; the remainder, which treats 
of the Peninsular War, has, intrinsically, claims tco 
powerful to the attention of every English reader to 
require any such recommendation. M. Thiers’s 
judgment of the campaign, although he is known 
to have an anti-English bias, is, on the whole, 
very fair and impartial. The causes of the non-success 
of the French in the Peninsula he ascribes to a va- 
riety of causes, the principal of which may be summed 
up as follows:—The Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their courage, raised to a pitch of fanaticism by 
their priests, notwithstanding the enterprise of their 
requisite to 
resist French troops when the English were not 
present, with their unflinching steadiness, to support 
‘Their 
generals and administrators were equalled in their 
incapacity by the members of their Central Junta. 
Perhaps the real misfortune of Napoleon, at this 


| period, was his inability to have his plans not 


on this occasion, and her protestations of satisfaction | 


and cordiality appear to have deceived Napoleon 
himself. The Russian Envoy in Paris, though bed- 
ridden when the marriage was celebrated, had himself 
conveyed to the church, and there was so loud and 
enthusiastic in his eulogiums of the beauty and grace 
of the youthful Archduchess, that the Austrian 
Ambassador, M. de Metternich, was, as it were, non- 
plussed. It is on record that to one of the wily 
Russian’s exclamations, the Austrian diplomat, at a 
loss for an answer, replied, “‘ Sans doute, sans doude, 
UImpératrice est fort belle, mais elle n'est pas jolie #" 


executed in Spain, especially as regards the establish- 
ment of military governments throughout the country, 
as was the case with the Ebro provinces. Unfortu- 
nately, his generals were unable to avail themselves 
of the elements of ruin and defeat by which the 
enemy’s resistance might have been paralysed. The 
French army itself was in a condition little calculated 
to increase its efficiency—want of discipline aud dis- 
couragement among the men; insubordination and ri- 


| valry among the generals. A curiousinstance of this is 


related by M. Thiers. It seems that Ney, who had on 
previcus occasions quarrelled with Masséna, under 
whose orders he was placed, went so far as flatly to 
refuse to obey. Masséna immediately ordered him 
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to give up his command, in a mannet 80 stern 
and peremptory that even the daring spirit of Ney 
quailed before it. He earnestly requested that, as the 
enemy was advancing, his removal might be delayed 
a few hours; but Masséna was inflexible. Besides, 
these elements of failure, the army was numerically 
inadequate for the task it had to perform, and 
suffered from the climate, want of provisions, and 
privations of every kind. It is gratifying to an Eng- 
man to find that M. Thiers recognises the merits of 
Wellington. The English commander, notwithstand- 
ing the bickerings in the English Parliament—accom- 
plishing great things in spite, as it were, of England 
herself—was indeed the “right man in the right 
place” to keep within due bounds the Spanish 
and Portuguese populace, and give a practical 
directions to their stubborn spirit of resistance. 
Thiers bears honourable tribute to that dauntless 
inflexibility which wearied out the impetuosity of 
the French army, and disconcerted the plans of the 
generals. But M. Thiers’s favourite is evidently 
Masséna, who is painted in colours so glowing, as to 
lead to an impression that in his case the historian 
has departed from the impartiality which characterises 
the other portions of his narrative. The great mis- 
fortune of the campaign, in the eyes of M. Thiers, 
was, that Napoleon could not be present. If, instead 
of preparing his calamitous expedition to Russia, he 
had been able to go to Spain, his lieutenants, Soult, 
Ney, Masséna, instead of compromising the safety 





of their armies by their incessant petty quarrels, | 


would, under the master’s eye, have as one man put 
the shoulder to the wheel. King Joseph would no 
longer have opposed his views to those of his 
brother; he would not have allowed the troops to 


fall into the state of distress and famine, which | 


brought on diseases which decimated them with far 


more certainty than the enemy’s steel; and, lastly, | 


the enthusiasm his presence ever excited among the men 
would not have been wanting, and “ Victory would 
have acknowledged the presence of her master.” M. 
Thiers lets the reader into the secret of Napoleon’s 
views touching the Peninsular War; he shows the 
masterly combinations and instructions he sent to his 
brother, to his generals, none of which, however, 
were ever carried into execution. M. Thiers goes to 
the fountain-head for all his historical researches; and 
when one considers the immense number of documents 
he must have gone through, we may readily believe 
him when he asserts that a volume which he only 
required two months to write necessitated a year of 
preparation. The correspondence of King Joseph, 
the manuscript memoirs of Marshal Jourdan, the 
30,000 or 40,000 letters written by or under the dic- 
tation of Napoleon, the letters and documents kept 
in the archives of the Customs relative to the Con- 
tinental Blockade, have all been laid under contri- 
bution. The ‘ Wellington Letters” have also fur- 


| as at present: a spy, a thief, or murderer was caught | : I 
| two months leave of absence being included in that 


nished valuable details; the deductions which the | 


generality of French writers derive from it is well ex- 
pressed by a French writer in a review of M. Thiers’s 
last volume: “ La pensée du général anglais sur la 
marche & suivre dans cette guerre n’a pas varié un 
seul instant ; les événements n’y ont rien changé; ils 
n’ont fait que prouver d’une facon irrécusable, la 
sagacité et la sureté d'esprit de notre illustre 
adversaire.” 


Those who are acquainted with M. Thiers’s works 


need not be told that he elaborates his subject with | 


microscopic minuteness; but it will be heard with 
Satisfaction that financial details and strategical 
descriptions are not of such frequent occurrence as in 
the preceding volumes, portions of which required a 
thorough knowledge of banking, and a more familiar 
acquaintance with military affairs than it is reason- 
able to expect in a mere civilian, to understand them; 
in fact, there is nothing in the present volume the 
perusal of which cannot impart unalloyed gratifi- 
cation. 


The present number of the Revue de Paris contains 
a few articles of more than usual interest. 
particular rise so much above the common level that 
it is almost a duty to rescue them from oblivion; and 
therefore you will not, I am sure, hesitate extending 


to them the discriminating hospitality of your 
columns. In the first, “ L’( Jdyssée d’un Flaneur,” M. 


Victor Fournel humorously describes and comments 
upon what he sees while rambling curis expeditus 
through the streets of Paris. Interesting as are his 


and those that ride in them, [ leave them to the ima- 
gination of the reader, and at once proceed to what 


“T shave quickly and silently.” Notwithstanding 
this seductive display of learning, the tonsor is not, 
you will regret to hear, extensively employed—first, 
because students don’t shave; and, secondly, the 
sarcastic barber thinks that the Greek is rather too 
much for their comprehensions. M. Fournel also 
gives specimens of the affiches which take in the un- 
suspecting flaneur, and which all who have been in 
Paris must have noticed. 
is addressed, in immense capitals, 
AUX PERSONNES SENSIBLES ; 

beneath which you will read, in microscopic charac- 
ters,‘‘Pdatenouvelle pour fuire couper les rasowrs.” There 
is, however, another kind of mural decoration on 
which M. Faurnel is eloquent. All who have passed 


near a public building must have seen inscribed 
“ Defense sans peine d’amende de Thm, 


he thinks, is indelicate, and he strongly recommends 
instead the naive inscription which so amuses 
foreigners, and which M. Fournel describes as ‘ si 
expressive dans sa retenue de bon goiit.” Your readers 
will understand that decency forbids I should follow 
M. Fournel any further in his researches. 

The other article is one by M. Genin, on some 


| curious customs and locutions which the people and 


language of modern France have retained from the 
dark ages. One of the most curious, and which 
exists to this day in Paris, is the reluctance of people 


One of the most amusing | 


of the lower orders to cut down a man who has | 


hanged himself, unless a magistrate be present. It 
often happens that, a neighbour disappearing, his door 


is broken open; he is seen suspended from a nail; | 
Mlle. Madeleine Brohan—a young rival, but who 


life, perhaps, has not yet departed, and he might be 
saved; but none of those present 


Commissaire.” 
man is past recovery. 


will venture to | 
| touch him, until some one has sought out ‘ JZ, le 
When that functionary arrives the | 
This strange feeling, so con- | 


trary to the impulse of nature, is the result of a | 


curious piece of legislation. 


Formerly justice was | 


not administered with the same imposing formalities | 


flagrante delicto,—no time was lost in the puerile for- 
malities of a trial—a rope was thrown over a neigh- 


bouring tree, and the executioners passed on to other | 


business. Civil and military justice proceeded alike ; 
and, as no guard was left to prevent the corpse 
being interfered with, and therefore an accomplice 


lished with invariable regularity, that the amount 
received during the past month of October was in 
the aggregate the largest ever known in Paris. One 
thing, however, will strike a Londoner as remarkable, 
the smallness of the night’s receipts as compared with 
those of a London theatre. The amount at the Fran- 
cais, for instance, was 120,000 francs, which gives 
something less than 160/. per representation, a sum 
wholly inadequate to defray the nightly expenses at 
most London theatres. Even in Paris, where artistes 
are much more reasonably paid, these receipts would be 
insufficient without the subvention the Government 
allows to this theatre, 250,000 francsor 10,0007. a year. 
The principal attractiun has been Mme. Plessy, who, 
having returned from St. Petersburg, after playing 
truant from the Francais for some ten years, has been 
received with open arms. She is handsome in person, 
and graceful, elegant and sprightly in manuer and 
delivery, but, like her predecessor Mdlle. Mars, pos- 
sesses none of that spontaneous gaiety and exhilarat- 
ing spirit which are perhaps the highest gifts Thalia 
can confer—but which it is to be feared the construc- 
tion of the French stage entirely destroys. Those quali- 
ties are ascribed by English theatrical chronicles to 
your Mrs. Jordan, who seems to have no successor. 
We have had no new piece at the Francais this 
month, but one is expected incessamment as the play- 
from united 


bills say, being a comedy the 

pens of Regnier, the excellent comedian, and 
M. Paul Meurice; its title is Joconde, and 
its attractions will be increased by the principal 


female characters being filled by Mme. Plessy and 


owes at least as much of her success to her beauty as 
to her talents. At the Académie, the long-projected 
marriage of the leading prima donna, Mlle. Cruvelli, is 
now said to be deferred sine die. Iler engagement 
was to have terminated about this month; but it 
would appear that the supplications of the director, 
backed by the blandishments of a magnificent salary 
(60007, or 150,000 frances a year), the purchase of 


sum, proved too powerful for the attractions of private 
life and a countess’s coronet, which—out of England— 
does not, in truth, weigh a great deal. Whether 


| Mile. Cruvelli remains or not at the Grand Opera 
| depends altogether on herself, and two years is an 


might have been at hand and frustrated the ends of | 


justice by cutting down his comrade. But this con- 
tingency had been foreseen by the Salic Law, viz.:— 


Tit. 69, Art. 1.—He who will cut down a man from a | 


gibbet, without the warrant of the judge, will be fined 
eighteen thousand deniers, or forty-five sous. 

Art. 2.—He who, without the judge's consent, cuts down 
from a tree where it may have been hung the body of a 
man, shall be fined twelve hundred deniers, which make 
thirty sous. 

These penal enactments were engraved in the 
people’s memory, and a proverb, or reprouvier, was 
very generally current in the dark ages :— 

Car on seult dire en reprouvier, 
Qui le pendu despendera 
Dessus son col le faix cherra. 

Thus in cutting down a body the same penalty was 
incurred. One may form an idea of the dread in 
which the Salic Law was held by the population, 
from the tradition being so powerful at the distance 
of fourteen centuries. 

There is another location which I cannot 
transcribing for the benefit of the ladies—i. e., 
‘wearing the breeches.” Once upon a time (writes 
Hugh Piancéle, a trovére of the 13th century) there 


resist 


| lived a very skilful tailor, Sire Hain. He was blessed 


on US | that be decided ?” 
Two in| 


| terrific set-to took place, the 


he says touching signboards and advertising bills, or | 


affiches, as the French have it. He laments the 
changes which the progress of the age has introduced 
even in the inscriptions which used in former days to 
decorate shop-fronts—the primitive quaintness, and 
bad spelling of which, so interesting to a peripa- 
tetic philosopher, are now correctly dull, or 
Stupidly pretentious; and M. Fournel proposes a 
general proscription of those learned atrocities which 
disfigure inoffensive walls and shop-windows with 
combinations of bad French and worse Greek. He 
claims, however, an exemption in favour of a poly- 
glot barber, who used to shave somewhere near the 
Sorbonne. Inspired, doubtless, by this classic neigh- 


bourhood, he painted in Greek on his shutter this | 


TiWTW, le Cry 


interesting formula: Ksiew rayirra nai 


whose amiable temper left that of 
One day, after a 


with a wife 
Xantippe far in the background. 


dreadful quarrel, Sire Hain thus addressed Dame | 


Anieuse (the wife's name) somewhat 


after this | 


fashion :—“ We really can’t continue to live in this | 
way ; we must finally agree that either you or I shall | 


be master.” ‘Indeed (said the wife), arid how shall 
To-morrow morning I will take of my 


husband). 
) We 


breeches and place them in the court yard. 


“In this fashion (retorted the | 


shall fight, and he or she who retains possession of the | 


unmentionables will be and remain the acknow- 
ledged head of the household.” Dame Anieuse 
agreed to this; and next morning a _ most 


ups! 


that, after a protracted struggle, Anieuse received a 


t 
ot 


, : | dreadful beating, and the breeches remained in posses- 
remarks on cabs, cabmen, and cab-horses, omnibuses | . 


sion of their rightful owner. Ever since Anieuse 
showed herself docile and obedient ; and Hugh Pian- 
céle closes his poem by recommend all husbands 
whose better halves have a hankering after the 
breeches to follow the example of Sire Hain ; 





r cil qui a femme rubeste 
rarni de mauvaise beste. 





The theatres are still flourishing in the parting 
rays of the Exhibition, which, as I have before re- 
marked, merits the eternal gratitude of the play- 
houses and the restaurants; for, while as a paying 
speculation the Palais de l’Industrie presents a most 
inglorious contrast to the London Exhibition of 1851, 
these establishments, and a few ’ general 
trade, have amassed comparative fortunes in the few 
months which have elapsed since the palace in the 
Champs-Elysées was thrown open. It appears from 
the monthly rece i 


others of 








pts of the theatres, which are pub- 


| 


of which was | 


immense length of time for a Cruvelli to remain in 
one place, notwithstanding the lavish prodigality of 
her engagement. 

At the Italian Opera, a successor to Grisi is found ! 
This desideratum has been discovered in the person of 
Mme. Penco, a lady of prepossessing appearance, and 
possessing one of the loveliest sopranos ever heard. 
Capable of singing with equal effect Rossini and 
Verdi, her style is of the tine Italian school, still 
taught, one is delighted to know, by some masters in 
that land of song. Mlle. Penco introduces ornaments 
of the most elaborate elegance, which she executes 
with ravishing perfection. Another of her excel- 


| lences is that she is far from all the exaggeration of 


action and gesticulation, which is the besetting fault 
of the operatic stage. She appeared in Desdemona, 
and was not two minutes before the public before she 
had won them all, and her performance was a com- 
plete ovation. 


MADAME SAND. 

Histoire de ma Vie (“Story of My Life”). Par 
GeorGE Sanp. Paris: Lecou. 1855. (Tomes 
IV. et V.) 

(Continued from page 187.) 

Ir cannot be denied that Madame Dudevant has 

given to the world a remarkable instance of 

candour, in dealing not only with the defects of 
her own life and character, but also with those 
of her father and mother. Whether the exercise 
of this candour be praiseworthy or the reverse is 
another question. We are inclined to think that 
it is not; and that such an exposure of her 
father’s early vices, and her mother’s total want 
of reputation, is an offence against both decency 
and filial duty. 

Maurice Dupin (Madame Dudevant's father) 
was a young soldier ; he was a Frenchman, had 

a handsome face and a robust frame, agreeable 


| manners, a frank disposition, and all those accom- 


plishments which especially recommend a man 
to the favourable notice of the softer sex. These 
facts are sufficient to account for, if not to excuse, 
a thousand deviations from the paths of strict 
morality. To unite himself in marriage with a 
woman who, whatever may have been the 
natural worth of her character, had certainly 
lost all title to the name of a virtuous woman, 
vas going great lengths; yet, in an age when 
society was thoroughly disarranged, and all 
classes in France were seething and bubbling up 
together, even such an action as this becomes 
not altogether unintelligible. But what shall we 
say of the daughter who can rake up the long- 
forgotten evidence of her parents’ shame, and 
trumpet it forth to the world, under pretence of 
rendering a service to their memory and bearing 
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natures ? How many in the world would have 
known that Madame Dupin the younger was a 


woman of damaged, or rather of no reputation at | fourth commandment, and obeys the “lust of | 
the flesh,” disguised behind a filmy veil of poetry | 


all, if her own daughter had not thought fit to 
tell the secret? How should we have known 
anything about the early amours of Maurice 
Dupin’s youth if his child had not told us all 
about them ? 


A young person, attached to the service of the 
house, gave birth to a handsome boy, who afterwards | 
became the companion of my infancy and the friend | 
of my youth. This pretty little girl was not the 
victim of seduction. She, like my father, had given 
way to her youthful impulses. My grandmother 
dismissed her without a reproach, provided for her 
livelihood, kept the child, and reared it. 

What an indulgent and considerate mother ! 

In the year 1800, when Maurice was serving 
with the army in Italy, his letters to his mother 
begin to make mention of a love affair in which 
he was becoming entangled. The heroine was 
no other than the future mother of George Sand. 
Writing from Asola, to announce his appoint- | 
ment as aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-General 
Dupont, he says :— 

I at length have a charming post, am esteemed, 
and loved—yes, loved! by a most amiable and charm- } 
ing woman, and I now want nothing to make me 
supremely happy but your presence. 

The mother on one side and the mistress on 
the other was a strange ideal of happiness, even 
for a young Lieutenant of Hussars. As it could 
not be realised just then, yet the young fellow hit 
upon the plan of detailing to his mother his in- 
terviews with the fair and frail inamorata. ‘“* How 
sweet (exclaims he) to have a good mother, good 
friends, a handsome mistress, fine horses, and 
enemies to fight with.” 

The manner in which Madame Dudevant 
reasons about this liaison is only to be excelled 
in eccentricity by the nonchalant air with which 
Maurice Dupin referred to the antecedents of his 
future wife. In his early attempts to reconcile his 
mother to the connection, he urges, as an argu- 
ment in her favour, that she had abandoned “a 
wealthy protector” in order to attach herself to 
him, a poor young officer, with nothing but his 
pay to bless himself with. Later on we find him 
entering into a lively explanation with one of her 
former male friends as to the restoration of some 
jewels, which the latter stated had been sold and 
the proceeds appropriated for Dupin’s benefit—a 
statement which proved to be false indeed, but 
for which there was apparently sufficient ground 
to render it not altogether absurd. Madame 
Dudevant treats us to many pages of calm 
logical reasoning, explanatory of her father’s 
passion, and demonstrating the absurdity of her 
grandmother’s objections to receiving this Manon 
Lescaut into respectable house. 


There are in certain existences moments in which 
our faculties of enjoyment, of self-reliance, and of 
exaltation, reach their apogee. 


Maurice Dupin had reached his apogee. It 
was his first love. The little affair with the 
housemaid was but a passe-temps. Here was a 
more serious matter—/a grande passion itself. What 
right had old Madame Dupin to step in with her 
“respectable prejudices ” (préjugés respectables) to 
spoil so charming an idyll. 

There is no doubt that my grandmother would have 
preferred for my father a companion out of his own 
rank of life; but, as she both told him and wrote to 
him, she cared very little for what was called in her 
time and in her society a mésalliance. She thought 
no more of high birth than it deserved: and. as for 
fortune, she knew how to do without it, and to find 
in her economical habits and personal privations how 
to supply the expenses entailed by my father's posi- 
tion, always more brilliant than lucrative. But she 
could not easily be brought to receive a daughter-in- 
law whose youth had been, by the force of circum- 
stances, exposed to such fearful hazards. That was the 
difficulty to be surmounted, and which love, which is 
the supreme wisdom and the supreme greatness of the 
soul when it is sincere and profound, enabled my 
father to surmount. ; 


Into the wild and extravagant rhapsody which 
follows, testifying Madame Dudevant’s admira- | 
tion of her father’s independent conduct (inde- 
pendent alike of sense of decency and of respect | 
for his mother’s feelings), we must decline to | 
follow her; suffice it to say that we cannot re- | 
gard the introduction into such an argument of 
the Divine statement as to the joy in Heaven | 
over one sinner that repenteth, and also of the | 
parable of the prodigal son, with any feeling | 
but of disgust. ; e | 


all the decencies of society, directly breaks the 


and sentiment. 

3ut, instead of condemning Maurice’s choice, 
Madame Dudevant wishes us to find in it some- 
thing admirable. What is virtue and what is 
vice in a woman after all? 


A woman born in opulence (argues Madame Dude- 
vant), carefully educated in a convent, under the eyes 
of respectable matrons, tended like a flower beneath a 
bell-glass, placed in the world with all the conditions 
of prudence, good breeding, and self-respect, has no 
great trouble, and perhaps deserves no very great 
merit if she live a wise and well-ordered life, giving 
good examples and professing austere principles. 
cay But a poor and abandoned child, who comes 
into the world with no inheritance but her beauty, 
she is, I may say, innocent of all the temptations to 
which her youth may succumb, and of all the snares 


| into which her inexperience may fall. 


So that virtue has no merit at all, and vice is 
the only thing admirable. If the world presumes 
to return a different verdict, it is “an areopagus 
of false virtues and of false duties.” “The im- 
mense majority (adds Madame Dudevant) of 


women of the world (femmes du monde) is a} 


majority of femmes perdues.” A singular appendix 
to a tirade complaining of a want of charity in 
the world. 

The liaison between 
Sophie-Victoire-Antoinette Delaborde lasted 
several years before they were united in the 
bonds of wedlock. For some time after his first 
introduction to her she continued under the | 
“wealthy protection” already referred to; and 
when Maurice, having been taken prisoner by | 
the Austrians and liberated, found himself in 
Italy without resources, she aided him from a | 
purse filled with the shameful gains of her pro- 
fession. There can be no doubt that at this time | 
Dupin was perfectly aware of the true character | 
of her position; and, as if to preclude any possi- 
bility of dispute upon this point, Madame Dude- 
vant has, with great candour, printed the very | 
letter in which her father recorded the then 
respective positions of himself and his future | 
wife. 


? 


Ah! how happy and how miserable am I at the | 
same moment! I know not what to say or do. My | 
dear Victoire, 1 know that I love thee passionately, 
and that is all. But I see that thou art in a brilliant | 
position, and I am nothing but a poor little officer, | 
whom a bullet may carry off before I have made my | 
fortune at the war. My mother, ruined by the | 
revolution, finds it difficult to support me, and at this 
moment, coming out of the hands of the enemy, | 
despoiled, with scarcely sufficient clothes, 1 look | 
more like a man dying of hunger than the son of a 
good family. But thou hast loved me for all that, | 
my dear and charming friend, and with rare devotion 
hast placed thy purse at my disposal. What hast 
thou done? What have I myself donein accepting such | 
aid? Despite the certainty which [ have of repaying 
thee shortly, I suffer terribly from the situation in 
which thou hast placed me by deceiving me. I 
reproach thee not, Victoire—no, nor will I ever! 
But if I had known that thou wert not married, that 


all this wealth belongs not to thee—I err—I know | 
not what I say.—It does belong to thee, for love has | 
bestowed it upon thee; but when I imagine what he | 
may think of me—but he will not think at all long, | 


for I will kill him! In a word, 
thee and am distracted. 


I am mad—I love 
Thou art free, thou canst 


quit him when thou wilt; thou art not happy with | 


him—’tis I whom thou lovest, and thou wilt follow 
me, wilt lose an assured and wealthy position, to 
share the chances of my slender fortune. Yes, I 


know that thou art the proudest, the most indepen- | 
dent, and the most disinterested being in the world. | 


I know too that thou art adorable, and that I adore 
thee! 
cannot accept so great a sacrifice. I 
haps, be able to recompense thee. And then, my 
mother! my mother calls for me, and I burn to see 
her; while at the same time the thought of losing 
thee turns my brain. But something must be done, 


and this is what I will ask of the. Decide nothing | 


for the present; to hurry is not the way out of a 
difficulty. I am going to spend a short time with 
my mother, and will immediately send thee what 
thou hast lent me. Be not angry. It thou keepest 
of the same mind, we shall meet again in Paris. But 
till then think it well over, and, above all, do not con- 
sult me. Adieu! I love thee to distraction, and I 
am so sad that I almost regret the times when I 
thought of thee, without hope, in the deserts of 
Croatia. 


A month afterwards he was at Nohant, in his 
mother’s house, and Victoire was at an inn in the 


Maurice Dupin and 


| add, in vain. 


But I can make up my mind to nothing. I | 
can never, per- | 


oT, 


testimony to the goodness and purity of their | grace, guided by perfect wisdom, offers no sanc- | feelings on making this discovery. Her son, 
| tion to the conduct of a man who outrages 


whom she dotingly loved, was once more at her 
| side after all the perils and chances of war, 
Some enjoyment of his society she hoped to 
have, if but for a brief season. And then comeg 
the unpleasant discovery that he has got a lady 
of very unequivocal reputation waiting for him 
at an adjacent inn, a siren who is to charm her 
son away from her side, and cover her modest 
household with shame and scandal in the neigh- 
bourhood. What boots it to say that the love of 
Victoire was sincere and disinterested? The 
plain truth was that,there being more of the instine- 
tive than of the rational in her composition, she 
| had resolved upon the gratification of a passion, 
| and was carrying out her purpose, utterly regard- 
| less of the fact that in so doing she was crushing 
| the pure heart of a fond and virtuous mother, 
| Yet Madame Dudevant has told us that “ Love 
| 
| 





is the Supreme Wisdom.” 

When Deschartres, the honest old tutor, who 
loved Madame Dupin with a fidelity which years 
| had tried, learnt the proximity of this destroyer 
| of his mistress’s peace, he took his own way of 
} attempting to mend the matter. His way was a 
bungling way, and probably made matters worse 
| at the moment; but the intention was faithful 
| and honest. He sought an interview with Vic- 
| toire, and endeavoured to frighten her into re- 
| turning to Paris. But Victoire was not so easily 
| frightened. 


In her 


Readier 


Victoire was neither timid nor patient. 
turn she rallied and galled the pedagogue. 


| and more skilful at reply, gifted with a vivacity of 


elocution which contrasted with the stuttering which 
seized Deschartres whenever he was angry; keen and 
biting like a true child of Paris, she bravely thrust 
him to the door and shut it in his face, throwing at 
him through the keyhole that she would set off that 
very day, taking Maurice with her. 

The only effect of this scene was to hasten 
matters very considerably. Two months after it 
Maurice was living with Victoire openly in Paris; 
writing, ’tis true, the most tender and charming 
epistles to his mother, full of protestations that 


| he would sooner die than do anything that would 


either displease or disgrace her. A few months 


| after an endeavour was made to persuade him 


into an honourable marriage; we need scarcely 
Thenceforward to the day of their 
marriage Maurice and Victoire were inseparable. 

If anything could be less intelligible than that 
a daughter should make these strange revelations 
about her parents, it is the extraordinary perti- 
nacity with which she defends and explains every 
action which she records. In her father’s con- 
duct she sees nothing which his youth and pro- 
fession (not to mention the Saxe blood within 
his veins) did not amply excuse; and as for her 
mother, her very sins seem to entitle her to our 
respect. This is not difficult to understand. 
Madame Dudevant’s own career has been such, 
that nothing but a code of morals like that 
which is here implied could save her from being 
infamous. She has long warred with the world, 
and with the conventionalities (a cant word for 
the decencies) of social life. She is one of that 
strong-minded race of amazons who, in attempting 
toraise themselves to the level of man,have adopted 
some of his worst attributes, in exchange for some 
of the best that are proper to their own sex. 
These women are among the severest curses of the 
times in which they live, for their example is 
| contagious. Under pretence of being rational, 
they give free scope to the lowest instincts of 
their natures ; and then, to render their shame 
less conspicuous, they seek to drag all woman- 
kind to their own degraded level. ‘They affect to 
desire to raise the character of their sex, while 
they are making the most strenuous endeavours 
to cover it with shame. But what can the worst 
of them do worse than this action of Madame 
Dudevant, who, to support her own false morality, 
| and patch up her own tattered reputation, has 
| not hesitated to brand her own parents with 
| indelible infamy ? 








AMERICA. 


| The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Joux 
| S. C. Aspotr. 2 vols. London: Sampson 
| Low, Son, and Co. New York: Harper and 
| Brothers. 1855. 8vo. ; 
WE are old enough to recollect “ Bartlemy Fair’ 

| —its shows, swings, gingerbread, and other 
| glories. There we have seen a man with a huge 
| appetite for fire, with a fork in either hand, 


The manifestation of ineffable | neighbourhood. Imagine poor Madame Dupin’s | tossing blazing heaps of pitch and tow into 4 
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capacious mouthpiece, This man was a wonder 
to us, and so is Mr. Abbott ; he is the most dex- 


terous fire-eater that we have encountered from | 


that day to this. The juggler was a clever fellow, 
and so is Mr. Abbott. The former manifested 
his cleverness to draw the public; the latter 
manifests his cleverness having the same object in 
yiew—an object perfectly legitimate. But whereas 
the Bartlemy fire-eater wrote upon the gaudy 
canvas of his caravan “ Legerdemain,” admitting 
that he was an ingenious “ take-in,” the New- 
York fire-eater writes on the title-page of his 
work, “La vérité, rein que la vérité !” meaning, 
here there is no take-in. But his book is about 
as correct as his motto. Perhaps he meant to 
write, “ No kidney rein) like the truth !” There 
is great candour about the writer, however ; he 
uses n0 disguise ; he does not leave us in doubt 
which side of the historical question he advocates. 
“The history of Napoleon,” he says in his pre- 
face, “has often been written by his enemies. 
This narrative is from the pen of one who reveres 
and loves the Emperor. We object neither to 
his reverence nor to his love ; but we cannot dis- 
cover the relation of the one or the other to La 
vérité! The friends of the Emperor have the 
same temptations to lie for him, as his enemies 
have to lie against him. We accept neither his 
friends nor his foes as impartial and faithful his- 
torians. Mr. Abbott commences his task with 
the deliberate intention of lauding, extolling, 
beatifying, deifying his hero throughout almost 
every page of his performance. 

His pen is a great white-wash brush borrowed 
for the occasion, with which he goes to work, 
dashing and daubing, contriving dexterously the 
while to sprinkle some of his lime-water upon 
the garments of obnoxious bystanders, especially 
upon English broad-cloth. He admires Napoleon, 

Because he abhorred war, and did everything in his 
power to avert that dire calamity; because he merited 
the sovereignty to which the suffrages of a grateful 
nation elevated him; because he consecrated the most 
extraordinary energies ever conferred upon a mortal 
to promote the prosperity of his country ; because he 
was regardless of luxury, and cheerfully endured all 
toil and all hardships that he might elevate and bless 
the masses of mankind; because he had a high sense 
of honour, revered religion, respected the rights of 
conscience, and nobly advocated equality of privileges 
and the universal brotherhood of man. Such was the 
true character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

England is thus reckoned up:— 

England, the soul of this conflict, the unrelenting 
exciter of these wars, protected by her navy and by 
her insular position, succeeded, by the aid of enor- 
mous bribes, in inducing other nations to attack 
France in the rear, and thus to draw the armies of 


the Emperor from the shores of Britain. Thus the 
hour of her punishment was postponed. But the day 
of retribution is at hand. England now groans be- 


neath the burden of four thousand million dollars of 
debt. This weighs upon her children with a crushing 
pressure, which is daily becoming more insupportable. 

Whenever the American fancies that England 
has been humiliated he chuckles; and he 
tainly omits no opportunity to pass him by of 
flinging stones at her sons. He has two strings 
to his bow. His object in writing was to minister 
to the vanity of the French nation, and to a 
stupid animosity entertained by some of his own 
countrymen towards England. His fustian may 
possibly please some of the French ; his bombast 
may be relished on his own side the Atlantic. 
When the star of the Bonapartes again appeared 
in the horizon and promised to culminate, Mr. 
Abbott began to write his History of Napoleon 
in the pages of Harpe r’s New Monthly Magazine. 
Having received his fee from that source, he, 
like an enterprising American, packed up his 
numbers, and, last year, went over to Paris to 
see what fee he could derive from Imperial 
sources. Surely the nephew would reward the 
author who spoke well of the uncle? Tis suc- 
cess was, we learn, indifferent. ‘The nephew is 
far too shrewd to be imposed upon by fulsome 
adulation of his relative. According to the 
author, Bonaparte was all but faultless. He was 
the best of sons, the kindest of brothers, the most 
devoted of friends. He made his old apple- 
woman and shoemaker happy; and, if ever he 
broke a school-fellow’s head, he afterwards 
mended it with Napoleons. 

He was the best of husbands ; 


cer- 


he loved 


Josephine dearly; and though he hated the aris- 
tocracy and other titled abominations, yet still 
“his destiny was stronger than his will,” and he 
was divorced from Josephine to take into his 
embraces an Austrian princess; he condescending, | 


however, to consider her “his friend” while she | 


| almanac. 


ceased to be his wife. As Emperor he could do 

}no wrong. The divine right is fully conceded by 
a republican to one crowned head at least. He 
was fond of children; by no means cruel; and if 
some twelve hundred Turks were shot in cold 
blood at Jaffa, hy his orders, or in compliance 
with the wishes of his council, the Fates, or 
Destiny, or the stern necessities of war are evoked 
to palliate the deed. He was a religious man— 
deeply religious, having his eye on the stars; de- 
ducing godhead from the sun and eternity from 
the ocean. He had no guile, no envy, no jea- 
lousies; and, although he thought little of women 
in general, he did not dislike Madame de Staél 
because he feared her keen tongue and _ intel- 
lectual greatness. Helhad no ambition—no pride 
in lofty descent. 


Upon the occasion of his marriage (with Maria 
Louisa), the Pope, in order to render the the pedigree 
| of Napoleon more illustrious, proposed the canonisa- | 
tion of a poor monk, by the name of Bonaparte, who 
for centuries had been reposing in his grave. “ Holy 
Father,” exclaimed Napoleon, “ J beseech you, spar 
me the ridicule of that step. You being % 
all the world will say that I Sorced ye u to create a 


my power, 





saint out of my family.” To some remonstrances made 
against this marriage, Napoleon coolly replied, “I 
certainly should not enter into this alliance if I were 


not aware of the origin of Maria Louisa being equally 
as noble as my own.” . 

He hated dancing, as do all who cannot dance. 
“Tt is not by playing and dancing that a man is 
to be formed,” he once saic!. 

He was perfectly willing to provide amusements 
which he thought adaptec to the capacities of the 
masculine and feminine minions flitting about the 
court; but hisown expanded mind was so engrossed with 
vast projects of utility and renown, that he found no 
moments to spare in cards and billiards, and he was 
at the farthest possible remove from what may b 
called a lady’s man. 





We suspect so. Yet our Napoleon when young 
was a very handsome lad, with a rather large 
head surmounting puny members — slender 
and girlish; so very girlish that when, booted 
and in his uniform as Lieutenant of Artillery, he 
appeared before a female friend, Mademoiselle 
Pernon, afterwards Duchess of Abrantes, her 
sister, a young minx fresh from the boarding- 
school, was so struck with his comical appear- 
ance, whose feminine proportions so little ac- 
corded with his military costume, that she burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter, declaring 
that he resembled nothing so much as “Puss in 
Boots.” The raillery of the young lady was re- 
warded next day by a present from the young 
lieutenant of an elegantly bound copy of the 
nursery tale “ Puss in Boots.” In those days he 
is represented to us as a Adonis. “ His 
slight and slender figure, so feminine and graceful 


verv 





in its proportions; his hand so small and whit« 
and soft that any lady might covet it ; his features 
so mild and youthful in their expression; and all 


these combined in strange alliance with energies 
as indomitable, and a will as imperious, as were 
mortal invested the 


ever enshrined in form, 

young general with a mysterious and almost 
supernatural fascination.” In fine, the author, 
as if quoting from a tombstone, wishes to inti+ 


mate to all the world that he lived honoured and 
died lamented. 

In justice to the author, it must be said that 
he has made an interesting collection of anec- 
dotes respecting the great Emperor—a man, 
view him as we wiil, who was certainly the 
most remarkable phenomenon that humanity has 
witnessed for many centuries; but, in making 
his collection, he has shown a want of discrimi- 
nation and critical acumen. He appears to have 
been easily satisfied with the truth of all that 
tells in favour of his hero; and his scepticism 
manifests itself only when he has to relate some 
circumstance that tells to his disadvantage. Many 
of his anecdotes, true or false, he tells well; 
others he so overlays with bombast and hyper- 
bole that they become positively ridiculous. To 
heighten the effect of his paragraphs, he intro- 
duces a profusion of dark and dismal mornings, 
howling and scowling nights, tempests, tornadoes, 
and hail mingled with fire; or we have golden 
mornings, and vernal evenings, and beautiful 
landscapes, under circumstances of most apocry- 
phal character. He often plays false with the 
On his retreat from Waterloo Bona- 
parte arrived at Quatre-Bras at one o’clock in 


the morning. “It was,” says the author, “a 
lovely summer’s night. The moon shone bril- 
liantly in the unclouded and tranquil sky ;” and, 


at this page, his faithful artist treats us to a 
woodcut, with a juli moon in a cloudy sky. ! 


| Reference to the almanac would have told both 
author and artist that, upon the night in ques- 
tion, the moon was in her last quarter, rose about 
midnight, and, as day was breaking, would not 
have brilliance overmuch. Again, when the 
remains of Napoleon, after having been brought 
from St. Helena, were to be conveyed to the In- 
valides at half-past nine o’clock in the morning of 
the 15th Dec. 1840, we read: “ As the car com- 
menced its solemn movement the sun and moon 
were both shining in the serene and cloudless 
sky, gilding with extraordinary splendour this 
unparalleled scene.” Why, at the hour men- 
tioned the sun was low in the east, and the moon, 
again in her last quarter, was low in the west; 
and, granting the serene and cloudless sky, it is 
not easy to comprehend, astronomically, how sun 
and moon could gild at the same instant. When 
the author essays the sublime, he ascends so high 
that we almost lose sight of him. After giving a 
spirited account of the battle of Marengo, where 
Desaix fell—spirited in spite of some of the 
faults we have mentioned—occurs the following 


passage :— 


On the same day, and nearly at the same hour, in 
which the fatal bullet pierced the heart of Desaix, an 
assassin, in Egypt, plunged a dagger into the bosom 
of Kleber. The spirits of these illustrious men, these 
blood-stained warriors, thus unexpectedly met in 
spirit-land. There they wander now. How impene- 
trable the veil which shuts their destiny from our 
view. ‘The soul longs for clearer vision of that far 
distant world, peopled by the innumerable hosts of 
the mighty dead. There Napoleon now dwells. Does 
he retain his intellectual supremacy ? Do his generals 
gather around him with love and homag: Has his 
pensive spirit sunk down into gloom and despair, or 


has it soared into cloudless regions of purity and 
peace? The mystery of death! Death alone can 
solve it. Christianity, with its lofty revealings, sheds 


but dim twilight upon the world of departed spirits. 
A favourable specimen of the author’s style is 


presented in his account of 






THE BATTLE OF RIVOLI. 

At four o’clock in the morning, the Austrians were 
roused from their slumbers by the rush of Napoleon’s 
battalions, and by the thunders of his artillery. The 
day of Rivoli! It was a long, long day of blood and 
woe. The tide of victory ebbed and flowed. Again 
and again Napoleon seemed ruined. Night came, 





and the genius of Napoleon had again triumphed. 
The whole plain was covered with the dead and the 
dying. The Austrians, in wild terror, were flying 


before the impetuous charges of the French cavalry, 
while from every eminence cannon-balls were plunged 
into the dense ranks of the fugitives. ‘The genius of 


this stern warrior never appeared more te le than 














in the unsparing energy with which he rained down 
his blows upon a defeated army. Napoleon had three 
horses shot under him during the day. ‘‘ The Aus- 
trians,” said he ** manceuvered admirably, and failed 
only because they are incapable of calculating the 
value of minutes.” An event occurred in the very 
hottest of the battle which singularly illustrates 
apoleon’s w rful presence of mind. th 





t . . 
rians had completely enveloped him, cutting 








t 1 
retreat, and attacking him in front, flanks, and rear; 
the destruction of the army seemed inevitable. Na- 
poleon, to gain time, instantly sent a flag 
Alvinzi, proposing a suspension of s 
hour, to attend to some propositions t 
consequence of dis} hes just received 

rhe Austrian gener ll into the snare. 

ittle ceased, and lood-stained combat 
upon their guns not repaired to the 





head-quarters, and kept Alvinzi busy for h ul 
1 ly 








in discussing the rms of accommodation. In the 
mean time, Napoleon had re-arranged his army to 
repel these numerous attacks. As was to be expected, 
no terms could be agreed upon, and immediately the 
murderous onset was renewed. The scene displayed 
at the close of this battle was awful in the extreme. 
The fugitive army, horse, foot, cannon, baggage- 
waggons, and ammunition-earts, struggled along in 
inextricable confusion through the narrow passes, 
while a plunging fire from the French batteries pro- 
duced frightful havoc in the crowd. T1 1sional 
explosion of an ammunition-waggon under this ter- 
rific fire opened in the dense mass a gap like the 


scattering far and wide over the 


crater of a volcano, 
field the mangled limbs of the dead. The battle of Ri- 





voli Napoleon ever regarded as one of the most dreadful 
battles he ever fought, and one of the most signal 
victories he ever won. Leaving a few troops to pur- 


sue and harass the fugitives, Napoleon, that very 
night, with the mass of his army, turned to arrest 
the Austrian division of twenty thousand men under 
Provera, hastening to the reinforcement of Mantua. 
He had already marched all of one night, and fought 
all of the ensuing day. He allowed his utterly ex~ 
hausted troops a few hours for sleep, but closed not 
his own He still considered the peril of his 
army so great as to demand the utmost vigilance. So 
intense was his solicitude, that he passed the hours of 
the night, while the rest were sleeping, in walking 


eves. 
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about the outposts. The hour of midnight had hardly 
passed before the whole army was again in motion. 
the dawn of the morning found them pressing on with 
all possible speed, hoping to arrive at Mantua before 
the Austrian force should have effected an entrance 
into the beleaguered city. All the day long they 
hurried on their way, and just as the sun was setting 
they heard the roar of the conflict around the ram- 
parts of Mantua. Provera was attacking the French 
in their intrenchments upon one side. The brave old 
Wurmser was marching from the city to attack them 
upon the other. An hour might have settled the un- 
equal conflict. Suddenly Napoleon, like a thunder- 
bolt, plunged into the midst of the foe. Provera’s 
band was scattered like chaff before the whirlwind 
Wurmser and his half-starved men were driven back 
to their fortress and their prison. Thus terminated 
this signal campaign of three days, during which the 
Austrians lost twenty-five thousand prisoners, twenty- 
five standards, sixty pieces of cannon, and six 
thousand men in killed and wounded. The Austrian 


army was again destroyed, and the French remained | 


in undisputed possession of Italy. Such achievements 
filled the world with astonishment. Military men of 


all lands have regarded these brilliant operations of | 


Napoleon as the most extraordinary which history 
has recorded. Wurmser's situation was 1fow hopeless, 
and no resource was left him but to capitulate. 
half of his once numerous garrison were in the hos- 
pital. The horses which had been killed and salted 
down were all consumed. Famine was now staring 
the garrison in the face. Wurmser sent an aid-de- 


| 
One | oe 
| the condemned; that if any petitions were to be of- 


foe, allowed him to march out of the place with all 
his staff, and to retire unmolested to Austria. He 
even granted him two hundred horse and five hundred 
men, to be chosen by himself, and six pieces of cannon, 
to render his departure less humiliating. Wurmser 
most gratefully accepted this magnanimous offer, and, 
to prove his gratitude, informed Napoleon of a plan 
laid in the Papal States for poisoning him, and thus 
undoubtedly saved his life. The remainder of the 
garrison, twenty thousand strong, surrendered their 
arms, and were retained as prisoners of war. Fifteen 
standards, a bridge equipage, and about five hundred 
pieces of artillery, fell into the hands of the victor. 

The following painful story is well told :— 

THE DAUGHTER OF GENERAL LAJOLAIS. 

General Lajolais had been condemned to death. He 
had an only daughter, fourteen years of age, who was 
remarkably beautiful. The poor child was in a state 
of fearful agony in view of the fate of her father. One 
morning, without communicating her intentions to 
any one, she set out alone and on foot for St. Cloud. 
Presenting herself before the gate of the palace, by 
her youth, her beauty, her tears, and her woe, she 
persuaded the keeper, a kind-hearted man, to intro- 
duce her to the apartment of Josephine and Hortense. 


| Napoleon had said to Josephine that she must not any 


camp to the tent of Serrurier to propose terms of | 


capitulation. 
tent unobserved, wrapped in his cloak. The aid, 
with the artifice usual on such occasions, expatiated 
on the powerful means of resistance Wurmeer still 
enjoyed, and the large stores of provisions still in the 
magazine. Napoleon, without making himself known, 
listened to the conversation, taking no part init. At 
last he approached the table, silently took the paper 
containing Wurmser’s propositions, and, to the 
astonishment of the aid, wrote upon the margin his 
answer to all the terms suggested. 


If he had provisions but for a fortnight, and could 
talk of surrender, he would not deserve an honorable 
capitulation. As he sends you, he must be reduced 
to extremity. I respect his age, his valour, his mis- 
fortunes. Carry to him the terms which I grant. 
Whether he leaves the place to-morrow, in a month, 
or in six months, he shall have neither better nor 
worse conditions. 
of honour demands.” The aid now perceived that he 
was in the presence of Napoleon. Glancing his eye 
over the terms of capitulation, he was surprised at 
the liberality of the victor, and, seeing that dissimu- 
lation was of no further avail, he confessed that 
Wurmser had provisions but for three days. The 
brave old marshal was deeply moved with gratitude 
in acknowledging the generosity with which he was 
treated by his young adversary. Wurmser was en- 


tirely in his power, and must have surrendered at 
discretion. 


Yet Napoleon, to spare the feelings of his 


Napoleon was sitting in a corner of the | 


** There,” said he, | 


“are the conditions which I grant to your marshal. | " 
| beautiful upturned face, exclaimed, “ Pardon! pardon! 


more expose him to the pain of seeing the relatives of 


fered, they must be presented in writing. Josephine 
and Hortense were, however, so deeply moved by the 
anguish of the distracted child, that they contrived 
to introduce her to the presence of Napoleon as he 
was passing through one of the apartments of the 
palace, accompanied by several of his ministers. The 
fragile child, in a delirium of emotion, rushed before 
him, precipitated herself at his feet, and exclaimed, 
“Pardon, sire! pardon for my father!” Napoleon, 
surprised at this sudden apparition, exclaimed in dis- 
pleasure, “I have said that I wish for no such scenes. 
Who has dared to introduce you here, in disregard of 
my prohibition? Leave me, miss!” So saying, he 
turned to pass from her. But the child threw her 
arms around his knees, and with her eyes suffused 
with tears, and agony depicted in every feature of her 


pardon! it is for my father!” ‘And who is your 
father? said Napoleon, kindly. ‘“ Who are you?” 
““T am Miss Lajolais,” she replied, “‘and my father 
is doomed to die.” Napoleon hesitated for a moment, 


| and then exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah, miss, but this is the second 


He may stay as long as his sense | 


time in which your father has conspired against the 
state. I can do nothing for you!” ‘Alas, sire!” 
the poor child exclaimed, with great simplicity, “I 
know it: but the first time papa was innocent; and 
to-day I do not ask for justice—I implore pardon, 
pardon for him!” Napoleon was deeply moved. His 
lip trembled, tears filled his eyes, and, taking the 
little hand of the child in both of his own, he tenderly 
pressed it, and said, ‘‘ Well, my child! yes! For 
your sake I will forgive your father. This is enough. 
Now rise and leave me.” At these words the sup- 
pliant fainted, and fell lifeless upon the floor. She 
was conveyed to the apartment of Josephine, where 





| utterance. 








she soon revived, and, though in a state of extreme 
exhaustion, proceeded immediately to Paris. M, 
Lavalette, then aid-de-camp of Napoleon, and his 
wife, accompanied her to the prison of the Concier. 
gerie with the joyful tidings. When she arrived in 
the gloomy cell where her father was immured, she 
threw herself upon his neck, and her convulsive sob- 
bings, for a time, stifled all possible powers of 
Suddenly her frame became convulsed, 
her eyes fixed, and she fell in entire unconsciousness 
into the arms of Madame Lavalette. When she re- 
vived, reason had fled, and the affectionate daughter 
was a hopeless maniac! Napoleon, in the evening, 
was informed of this new calamity. He dropped his 
head in silence, mused painfully, brushed a tear from 
his eye, and was heard to murmur, in a Jow tone of 
voice, * Poor child! poor child! A father who has 
such a daughter is still more culpable. I will take 
care of her and of her mother.” 

Mr. Abbott’s account of the burning of Mos- 
cow and of the retreat of the French from that city 
contains many vivid and spirited passages; lan- 
guage is exhausted in describing all the horrors 
of the fatal Russian campaign. One passage only. 

THE DESTRUCTION OE THE KREMLIN. 

Tt was the 16th of September 1812. At midnight, 
Napoleon, in utter exhaustion of body and of mind, 
retired to rest. The gales of approaching winter 
shrieked portentously around the towers of the 
Kremlin. Suddenly the cry of “ Fire!” resounded 
through the streets. Far off in the east, immense 
volumes of billowy smoke, pierced with flame, were 
rolling up into the stormy sky. Loud explosions of 
bursting shells and upheaving mines scattered death 
and dismay around. Suddenly the thunders as of 
an earthquake were heard in another direction. A 
score of buildings were thrown into the air. Flaming 
projectiles, of the most combustible and unquench- 
able material, were scattered in all directions, and a 
new volcano of smoke and flame commenced its 
ravages. Earthquake succeeded earthquake, volcano 
followed volcano. The demon of the storm seemed 
to exult in its high carnival of destruction. The 
flames were swept in all directions. A shower of fire 
descended upon all the dwellings and all the streets. 
Mines were sprung, shells burst, cannon were dis- 
charged, waggons of powder and magazines blew up, 
and in a few hours of indescribable confusion and 
dismay the whole vast city was wrapped in one wild 
ocean of flame. The French soldiers shot the incen- 
diaries, bayoneted them, tossed them into the flames; 
but still, like demons, they plied their work. 

With all the faults of these volumes, they con- 
tain much interesting reading. We cannot 
recommend them as a “History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” according to the true meaning of the 
word history. Thereader must be constantly on 
his guard against a little romance, a little fiction, 
and the warped judgment of the writer. If he 
writes sincerely, which may be doubted, never 
has modern hero-worship been more powerfully 
illustrated than in these pages, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Tue frequent failures that have occurred in laying 
down submarine telegraph cables suggests the idea 
that there must be something faulty in their con- 
struction. The chain from Varna to Balaklava failed 
more than once. The reason appears to have been 
that the gutta percha covering of the conducting 
wires was protected with wire coating to the extent 
only of 15 miles on either side, the great body being 


of less strength than the first line tried between Dover | 


and Calais. The attempt to lay down the line between 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland—the first link in the 
great line to connect England with America—has failed; 
80, also, has the line between Sardinia and Africa. 
These cables have been made with a central chain 
of gutta percha, in which the conducting wires are 
insulated, the wire coating for protection being twisted 
spirally round. Of necessity, with such a construc- 
tion, any strain, or even the weight of the chain itself, 
has a tendency not only to disarrange the conducting 
wires by pressure, but also to break the outer-coating 


wires from their spiral form; and such has been found | 


to be the case, even though the cables should have 
been successfully laid down at first. A plan proposed 
by Mr. Thomas Allan entirely obviates all these errors 
of construction. In this a strong galvanised iron 
wire forms the central straight rod throughout the 
length. Other iron wires, alternating with the con- 
ducting wires in their gutta-percha covering, are 
twisted spirally round the central wire, whicl! thus 
keeps all the wires in their original places by present- 
ing a firm and strong central line of resistance throuch- 
out entire length. Independent of the 


} “ 
the cable’s | 


greater power of durability necessarily resulting from 


| this construction, it has the advantage of being cheaper, 


as a less amount of wire-rope will be required. 

A question has been raised as to the relative amount 
of injury inflicted upon the trade of Russia and 
England by the present war. Russian trade is prin- 
cipally comprised in the export of tallow, flax, hemp, 
linseed, bristles, and deals. In the years 1850-1-2, 
of all the Russian exports the proportion sent to 
England was, of tallow 77 per cent., of flax 64, of 
hemp 56, of linseed 60, of bristles 63, and of deals 51 
per cent. In 1853, from political causes, there was a 
large increase of our imports of Russian produce—of 
tallow to the extent of 12 per cent., of flax 28 per 
cent., of hemp 39d per cent., of linseed 65 per cent., 
and of bristles 46 per cent. In the same year the 
total value of Russian exports of these articles 
amounted to 8,238,6731., of which England alone 
took to the value of 5,964,655/.,, or 72 per cent. Now, 
in 1854, comprring the average exports from Russia 
in the years 1850-1-2 with the actual exports through 
Prussia, it appears that the imports of Russian pro- 
duce into England were generally 50 per cent. less. 
For the first six months of 1855, the total imports of 
tallow, flax, hemp, and linseed, have materially in- 
creased; and this increased supply has been chiefly 
obtained from British India. With regard to price, 
in 1852 it corresponded, on an average, with previous 
years. In 1853, tallow alone increased in price, hemp 
declining. In 1854 all these articles rose in price, 
particularly after the declaration of war in March of 
that year. In 1855, for the first six months all these 
articles declined materially, this reduction being of 
course in favour of the consumer, and now, while the 
price is lower inthis country, it is higherin Russia than 








in 1852; showing that a supply has been obtained from | 


DRAMA, &. 





other countries, and thus opening up new sources of 
raw materials, which must have the effect of injuring 
Russian commerce, not only for the present, but 
permanently. 

One of the effects of the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia bas been to add to the 
aggregate value of the gold circulation to the extent 
of about 130,000,000/. It has also been the means of 
peopling far distant lands, which would have perhaps 
been still uninhabited, and has thus been an agent in 
the extension of civilisation. In California at the 
close of 1853, that is, in the space of four years from 
the time of the gold discovery, a population has been 
congregated amounting to 328,000. The total pro- 
duct of the mines up to the same period was 
57,700,000, and from that time to June 1855 the 
mean of the various estimates gives 71,200,000/. as 
the total yield of gold from California. In addition, 
this colony has been the means of extending trade 
throughout the Pacific, its foundation has led partly 
to the construction of the Panama Railway, and thus 
of connecting and enlarging the commerce of both 
oceans. In Australia during the last four years, 
250,000 have been added to the previous number of 
colonists, whilst the total yield of gold has been 
51,662,7942. The effect of the numerical addition has 
been to raise the colonies in the scale of importance, 
and open to new sources from whence new materials 
may be obtained, and has thus reacted upon the 
mother country by stimulating the home manufac- 
tures. A report of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners gives some interesting particulars. In 
1854, 83,344 passengers sailed for the several Aus- 
tralian colonies. In the first three months of 1850 
36,677 emigrated there. During eight years about 
3,400,000 has been expended by the Government in 
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sence 


the removal of about 280,000 persons. In the forty 
years from 1815 to. 1854 inclusive, 4,116,958 have 
emigrated from the United Kingdom. Of these 
1,114,997 have gone to the American colonies, 
2,488,531 to the United States, 455,477 to Australia, 
and 57,756 to other parts of the world. 

At a time when the price of bread, already enor- 
mously high, has unfortunately a prospect of being 
higher still, the opportunity is favourable for ascer- 
taining what may be done towards obtaining substitutes 
for this first necessary of life, by introducing the pro- 
ducts of tropical agriculture. 
in a paper in the Society of Arts Journal, calls atten- 
tion to many substances which may be thus used as 
substitutes. Yam-flour may be made into most 
excellent bread ; so also may the flour of the bread- 
fruit. Cakes may be made from dried plantains, 
without any mixture of flour. The sweet potatoe, 
the sweet and bitter cassava, the cocoa or eddoe were 
all capable of conversion into bread stuffs. 
people were aware “how much of the staff of life 
was consumed in stiffening their collars.” One starch 
factory at Oswego, in New York, consumed annually 
200,000 bushels of Indian corn. Potatoes were also 
largely used for starch, both in America and on the 
Continent. As the cultivation of the plantain by 
companies now organising, for its fibrous products, 
was about to be extended, “it is worth while to 


consider what use its meal might be applied to as a | 
Attention ought certainly to be | 
directed to these substances; for not only would a | 
large supply of food be thus poured into the country, | 


commercial article. 


but by their use the effect would be to give a stimulus 
to our colonies, more especially the West Indies, 
which might thus be made a constant and increasing 
source of food supply.” 

A portentous scheme, which has been set on foot 


by Mons. L. Favre, a French engineer, has lately | 


attracted much attention—that of connecting this 
country with the Continent, by means of a sub- 
marine tunnel and railway. From land to land the 
Jength will be thirty kilometres, or rather more than 
nineteen miles. The tunnel will be excavated at a 


depth of twenty-five metres, or about thirty feet under | 


the bed of the sea—to be lined with a double arch, 
the first of granite and impermeable cement, the 
second of thin iron plate, pierced at places in order 
to discover the least filtration. The cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at 100,000,000 fr., or about four 
millions sterling. At the suggestion of Mons. 
Seguin, the celebrated engineer, the atmospheric 
system is recommended for adoption, as being the 
most rapid, the least dangerous, and the least ex- 
pensive. 
be made in twenty-five minutes. The profits are cal- 
enlated to arise from the carriage of passengers, and 
also of coal. The last, taking the annual carriage of 


20,000,000 of quintals, at one franc the quintal, or ewt., ‘ 


this alone would produce800,000/. perannum. Another 
project, also by a French engineer, Mons. Balan, 


is remarkable for its ingenuity; it bears the title of | 


“aerial railway,” and propels cars or waggons by their 
own weight on inclined wire ropes. 
be used advantageously for crossing rivers where 
bridges would interfere with navigation, and in any 


place where the distance does not exceed 400 yards, | 


to convey either goods or persons. While locomo- 
tion is thus receiving fresh impetus in this country 
from new inventions and schemes, it is satisfactory 
to find that the railway system in our Transatlantic 
colonies is successful. ‘The Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, for the quarter from July to September, 


realised 81,875/.; a very large amount, when we con- | 
sider that it is yet in an unfinished state, and the | 


resources consequently undeveloped. 

Electricity, it is stated, has been successfully ap- 
plied in eradicating absorbed metals from the body; 
for instance, in painter's cholic, as it is called. The 
patient is immersed in tepid water, in a bath lined with 


copper. A galvanic battery is placed near the bath— | 


the positive pole in contact with the patient’s body, 
the negative with the water. The absorbed lead is 
thus carried out into the bath. 
stated to take place where mercury has been taken, 
and also in those cases where nitrate of silver has 
been applied for epilepsy. From the Columbus, an 
Ohio journal, similar results are announced as occur- 
ring; the application differing only in this—that the 


patient is seated upon a metallic stool, in an isolated | 
zinc bath, well coated with paint, and his feet im- | 


mersed in acidulated water. The galvanic battery is 
then applied, the positive pole being held in the pa- 
tient’s hand, the negative being in the bath. The 
subject is worthy the impartial investigation of the 
scientific members of the medical profession, as indeed 
must every plan be that will afford any relief to suf- 
fering humanity. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
WE have just passed through the season for the 
annual meetings of the Antiquarian Societies, and 
have before us a heap of voluminous reports of their 
proceedings. Our space will only admit of our giving 


a brief record of the titles of the papers which were 
Tread at these meetings, which may serve as an index 


Mr. P. L. Simmonds, | 


Fé WwW | 


With this locomotive power the transit will | 


This plan may | 


The same result is | 


| to point out to our readers where in the printed pro- 
| ceedings of these societies they may find any parti- 
| cular subject in which they may take interest. The 
| British Archeological Association held its annual con- 
| gress on the 20th-25th of August, in the Isle of 
| Wight, making Newport its head quarters; it was 
| but thinly attended, we are told, by members, and 


did not meet with a very cordial reception from the | 


gentlemen of the island, in consequence of the 
recent désagrémens in this society, upon which we 
have before had occasion to remark in these columns. 
Mr. Pettigrew gave a résumée of the antiquities of the 
island, and a valuable summary of the sepulchral 
antiquities of the Roman and Saxon periods discovered 
from time to time in the tumuli—the most important 
antiquities of the island. Mr. Black exhibited the 
charters of Newport. Mr. C. E. Davis read a paper 
upon the styles of English Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture.” The Rev. Mr. Heath, “On 
Exodus, as illustrated by certain Egyptian Papyri, 
translated within the present a 


by the British Museum. Dr. Beattie 
cated a paper on Carisbrooke Castle, asseriing the 
keep to be of Saxon date. Mr. Hearne read 
some notes, founded on parliamentary extracts, 
relative to the confinement of the Princess Klizabeth 


stead of the ill-treatment which, according to the 
popular historians, that unfortunate Princess had to 
endure, she was on the contrary treated with all the 
respect and ceremony due te her rank, and had 10007. 
| a year assigned for her maintenance. Mr. H. S. 
| Cuming gave a paper on the relics of Charles I. 
| Mr. Planché gave a paper on the Lords of the Isle of 
| Wight. Mr. F. Baignet on the Tichborne Dole. 
The Rev. E. Kell, on the ancient Tin-trade of the 
| Island, founded upon what we cannot but think the 
erroneous assumption that the Isle of Wight ( Vectis) 
was the Jctis which, according to Diodorus Siculus, 


Carthaginians. Mr. Black read a paper on 
| system of keeping Exchequer accounts by means of 
tallies. The Rev. Beale Poste communicated an his- 
| torical sketch of the ancient British Belgz, the early 
inhabitants of the south-east of England and the 
Isle of Wight. 


meeting on the 27th-3lst August, at Llandeilo. 
Archdeacon Williams read a paper on Carregcennen 
Castle, arguing that this fortress (which is of the 
fourteenth century) is of British date ; 
| reasons for believing the Cymri of that period to 
have been sufficiently skilful to execute such a work. 
Mr. J. O. Westwood communicated a valuable paper 


on the sculptured and inscribed stones of this part of | 


| Wales. Mr. J. T. D. Lewelyn, of Penllergare, de- 
scribed the opening of a cairn near Swansea, and 
exhibited photographs of several beautifully orna- 
! mented urns which were discovered within it, which 
he described as being of the early British period. 
Mr. L. Parry read a paper on an ancient British for- 
tress on the Eifl mountains in Carnarvonshire; Mr. 
C. C. Babbington, on a British fort near the lower 
lake of Llanberis, Carnarvonshire; and Archdeacon 
Williams, on the important British fortress of Carn- 
goch, in continuation of his paper on the same monu- 
ment already published in the transactions of the 
Cambrian Society ; Mr. F. O. Morgan, on the ancient 
and modern divisions of the county of Carmarthen ; 
the Rev. H. L. Jones, on the armorial bearings of the 
Prince of Wales; Mr. H. H. Knight, on Mining 
described in ancient authors. 

The Somersetshire Soci ty held its meeting on the 
21st August at Dunster. 
paper on Dunster church; the Rev. W. A. Jones, on 


a British city on Croydon-hill, above Withyeombe, | 


described in ‘“* Savage’s Carhampton ” as two Druidic 
circles; the Rev. M. Hugo, on the charters and other 
archives of Cleeve Abbey. 

The Buckinghamshire Society held its meeting on 
the 20th August at Buckingham. The Rev. W. J. 
Burgess read a paper on Roman interments in Bri- 
tain. The Rev. R. E. Batty communicated two 
papers on the ancient and modern history of church 
bells. ; 
Hampden, but hitherto without making any discovery 
of ancient deposits. 

The Yorkshire Architectural Soci ty held its meet- 
ings on August 28th and 29th, at Pontefract. The 
Rev. R. E. Batty read a paper on the Priory of St. 
Oswald, near Nostel; the Rev. A. Gatty on 
siastical bells; a paper on the past and present state 
of the church of Ackworth, which has recently been 
restored, was communicated by Mr. J. N. Hugall, the 
architect. 

The Essex Archeological Society held its meeting on 
August 30th, at Colchester. The Rev. Mr. Jenkins 
read a paper on the traditions of Colchester Castle, 
his object being to strengthen the theory which he 
has recently propounded, that Colchester Castle is a 


Roman building. Mr. King read a paper on the 


armorial bearings of the borough of Colchester, and 
Mr. Dunean on St. John’s Abbey, Colchester. 
The Leicestershire Architectural Societ held its 


meeting on September 10th, at Leicester. The Rev. 
J. M. Gresley read a paper on Crowland Abbey, 
gathered from unpublished papers of Dr. Stukeley ; 


Mr. James Thompson on the early heraldry of Lei- | 





the Jewish | 


year”—a_ portion | 
of the thirteen papyri which have been published | 
communi- | 


in that castle, from which it would appear that, in- | 


was the depot of the tin trade between Britain and the | 
the | 


The Cambrian Archeological Association held their 


and giving | 


as | 


Mr. FE. A. Freeman read a } 


The society has been opening tumuli at | 


eccle- | 


cestershire ; the Rev. J. Denton on Howden Church ; 
and Mr. T. R. Potter on Ulverscroft Priory. 

The Wiltshire Archeological Society held its meeting 
on the 11th September at Chippenham. The Rey. 
J. E. Jackson read a paper on the history of Chip- 
penham; the Rev. Arthur Fane on Edington Church; 
the Rev. W. Bingham on sculpture in connexion 
with religion ; and Mr. Lambert, of Salisbury, on 
| the music of the Middle Ages, especially in relation 
to its rhythm and modes of execution. The Rev. J. 
Wilkinson read an essay on parochial histories, re- 
commending such a task especially to the parochial 
clergy. Two ancient earthworks were opened by the 
Society. One, Hubba’s Lowe, at Allington, was 
found to have been previously disturbed: it consisted 
originally of several cells. The other tumulus was 
at Lugbury : it was found to have contained a cairn, 
remarkable for the great number of chambers of 
which it had consisted, each chamber containing 
several skeletons. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association at 
Glasgow, Mr. T. Wright read a highly interesting 
paper On the Ethnology of England at the period of the 
Extinction of the Roman Government in the Island. 
The present paper is in continuation of the paper 
which Mr. Wright read at the Liverpool meeting of 
the same association last year; in that essay he 
controverted the prevalent notion that the population 
of the island when it was first visited by the Ro- 
mans was of one race, and argued that setlers of Teu- 
tonic race had already encroached upon the Celtic 
aborigines. 

In the present paper the writer gives us some 
results of his researches into the history of the period 
of the Roman connection with the island; and the 
render will find that several of his propositions are 
| novel, and in direct opposition to the notions which 

have hitherto been popularly entertained ; and, from 
Mr. Wright’s eminent acquaintance with these subjects, 
and the historical interest of the questions themselves, 
his propositions will command careful consideration. 

The first point which Mr. Wright enunciates is that 
the original Celtic population of the island gradually 
almost disappeared before the Roman invaders, so 
| that at the time the Legions finally withdrew, the 
| remnant of the original inhabitants was very small, 
and was to be found only among the serfs who tilled 
the soil. Among the reasons which Mr. Wright adduces 
for this conclusion are the following—that, although 
under Agricola the native population was treated with 
gentleness and conciliation, under his successors 
this policy was changed, and “‘ we have every reason 
| to believe that they were treated with an oppressive 
| severity, the effect of which during four centuries may 

be easily imagined.” And that among all the in- 

scriptions found in Britain not one of them records 
the name of a Briton. 
Now the popular idea (derived from the mythical 
narratives of the early writers) is that the original 
| inhabitants, not only under Agricola but under his 
| successors also, were subjected to no systematic op- 
pression ; that the better sort of them adopted the 
Roman language and customs, and intermarried with 
the conquerors; the poorer of them, it was natural, 
would remain at the bottom of the scale of society, 
the foreign colonists and adventurers would not be 
likely to intermarry with them ; and thus ultimately, 
under the popular theory, the same results would be 
arrived at which Mr. Wright supposes to have been 
brought about by other means, viz., the Celtic 
character would have disappeared except among the 
peasantry. 
| Next Mr. Wright points out as a fact which the 
| ethnological student must bear in mind, that the so- 
called Romans in Britain were by no means all of 
Italian origin. This is easily established by an 
examination of the list of garrisons in Britain in the 
Notitia Imperii, and from the inscriptions on altars 
and sepulchral monuments which have been found in 
different parts of England, from which it appears that 
there were people from various tribes of Belgium, 
Gaul, Spain, and Portugal; there were Moors, 
} Thracians, Dacians, Sarmatians, Cilicians, Syrians, 
Indians, Egyptians, and what not. Each troop re- 
mained in the same locality throughout nearly the 
whole period of the Roman occupation—in fact, each 
was a little military colony; but Mr. Wright shows 
that it is highly probable that, though each troop re- 
tained the name of the auxiliary people of whom it 
was at first composed, yet that they were recruited 
| from different peoples, and in later times chiefly from 
Feutonic tribes; so that at length, for example, the 
cohort of “ Indian cavalry” at Cirencester probably 
| contained nothing but Germans. 





| I'he towns form a very important element in the 
| political condition of Britain at this period. They 
| had each its own municipal government, forming the 


original of the medieval corporations; and probably 
the great landowners, who had their villas scattered 
over the country, were also citizens of one or other of 
When the Emperor Honorius addressed 
| letters to the cities of Britain, bidding them to provide 
for their own safety, and thus acknowledging their 


these cities. 





independence, the popular idea is that the un- 
fortunate islanders, drained of the flower of their 
youth for the Roman service, and deserted by the 
protecting legions, were left an easy prey to the i 


and Seots and Saxons. Mr. Wright, on the con 
] ted, were « 


is of opinion that the people, when unit 
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capable of defending themselves; and it is certain that | this collection were seized upon as spoils of war. Our | 
excellent contemporary the Gentleman's Magazine 
tells us that a large quantity of ancient coins, pottery, 
glass, and metallic vessels, part of the spoils, were 
brought over by Mr. Coxwell, a young officer of the 
Trent steamer, and have been entrusted to Mr. Steb- 
There used to bea 
quantity of Greek sculptures and other interesting 
relics of ancient art at Kinburn, the place which the 
allies took possession of the other day. We hope that 
the order on the subject which Lord Panmure pro- 
mised to give has preserved these, and will preserve 


when the usurper Constantine went to Gaul, doubt- 
less taking the greater part at least of the legionaries 
with him, the Britons did defend themselves against 
an inroad of the Saxons. But Mr. Wright is of 
Opinion that the various cities, which were thus 
left free from the imperial power, continued to govern 
themselves each by its own municipal government, so 
that England was, in fact, divided into a great number 
of little republics. He gathers that these united into 
hostile confederacies, and that it was in consequence of 
the divisions thus induced that the Saxons were able 
to make way in the island. The Saxon invasion had 
not the character of one great and overwhelming in- 
road; it was a succession of waves of people, who 
gradually and at intervals of time possessed them- 
selves of different portions of the island. Mr. Wright 
is of opinion that the Teutonic invaders, who were 
unaccustomed and averse to living in cities, took 
possession of the lands and divided them among 
themselves, reducing the former cultivators of them 
to servitude; but that the cities were strong enough 
to make terms, and that they were permitted to retain 
their possessions and their municipal privileges on 
payment of a tribute to the chief of the conquering 
tribe, that is to the future king of the Saxon king- 
dom in which they were situated. 

The popular idea, therefore, that the people who 
resisted the Saxons were the original Celtic population 
of the island, and that they retired before the con- 
querors until they found refuge in the extremities of 
the island, Wales and Cornwall, Mr. Wright does not 
hesitate to call a mere fiction. 

In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. 
Wright suggests a new theory, which will very much 
startle the ordinary historical reader, but which to the 
archxologist will at once appear worthy of consider- 
ation, as explanatory of several serious historical 
difficulties. And this theory is that the Welsh are 
not the descendants of the ancient Britons, who, after 
retiring so far before the conquering Saxons, made a 
successful defence of this small remnant of their 
patrimony; but that, on the contrary, they are the 
descendants of a tribe who conquered Wales at the 
same period that the Saxons and Jutes and Angles 
conquered the rest of England. And the following 
are a few of the considerations which make this novel 
theory plausible. In the parts of England conquered 
by the Teutonic races the country and the small 
towns were ravaged; but the cities saved themselves 
from destruction. In Wales, if it remained uncon- 
quered, not only the cities, but the smaller towns too, 
would have continued uninjured; and as no political 
or social convulsion has since occurred to account for 
their destruction, we ought to find their modern sue- 
cessors still upon the original whereas the 
fact is that not a single Roman city west of the 
Severn seems to have escaped destruction. The de- 
struction of the Romano-British civilisation seems 
to have been more complete in the supposed uncon- 

uered Wales than in any other part of Britain. Mr. 
Vright does not insist upon his theory, but suggests 
it for consideration; and in reply to the question, who 
then were these conquerors of Wales? he suggests that 
the similarity of the languages of Wales and Brittany, 
and the Armorican origin of many Welsh traditions, 
point to Britany as the probable original home of the 
conquering tribe from whom the Welsh are descended. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Wright will take a future 
occasion to continue these interesting essays upon the 
obscure early periods of our history. Much light 
has recently been thrown by antiquarian discovery 
upon the next historical period—the early Saxon; 
and few men are better qualified than Mr. Wright to 
put into an agreeable form the historical conclusions 
which are deducible from the labours of the archseo- 
logist. 

A well-deserved honour has recently been conferred 
upon Mr. Charles Roach Smith by his countrymen 
of the Isle of Wight, in recognition of the distin- 
guished position which he has attained in the world 
of science. On the occasion of a recent visit to his 
native island to inspect the excavations which Mr. 
Hillier has been making in the Saxon cemetery on 
Chissell Down, advantage was taken of his presence 
to give him a public dinner at Newport, followed by 
an archeological conversazione on the next dav at 
Ryde. Both these meetings were very fully attended 
by the gentlemen of the island, and by distinguished 
antiquarian visitors from England. This public re- 
cognition of Mr. Smith’s services to science and of 
the position which he has won for himself, was alike 
honourable to him who has deserved it, and to those 
who could so well appreciate his merit. A full report | 
of the interesting proceedings will be found in an 
appendix to the 4th vol. of the “ Collectanea An- 
tiqua.” 

The beautiful Roman pavements discovered at 
Cirencester, which have been made so widely known, 
have just been deposited in a building erected for 
them in Earl Bathurst's park, immediately opposite 
the railway station, where they will be easily acces- 
sible to the curious traveller. ~ 

The Press records a recent find of 1300 bronze 
Roman coins at Storrington. 


sites ; 


In a former number we called upon our readers to | 
lament with us over the destruction of antiquities in 
the Museum at Kertch when it was taken by the 
allied forces. ‘ 


stintaee al 





bing, of Southampton, for sale. 


all other like things from destruction and spoliation. 


These collections of objects of antiquity lose nearly 


all their scientific value when they are scattered ; 
neither do we desire to see these foreign museums re- 
moved entire to the Louvre or to the British Museum 
as trophies of war. 
enlightened appreciation of them were we to guard 


them from injury, and ultimately hand them over | 


to their natural custodians. 


Several tumuli at Ringstad, the ancient capital of 


Denmark, reputed by tradition to be the graves of the 
early kings, have recently been opened in the presence 
of his present Majesty. In the tumulus of King 
Canute Laward nothing of interest was found. In 
the grave of Canute VI. was found a wooden cofan 
with a leaden cover, containing the skeleton of a tall 
man and several royal emblemss; a history records 
that Canute VI. was very tall and powerful in person, 
it is probable that tradition has rightly preserved the 
names of this tumuli. In that which is called the 


grave of Waldemar I. was found a skeleton whose | 


head was enveloped in a monk’s cowl, and under the 


head was a square slab of lead, inscribed with the | 


name and principal acts of King Waldemar. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


REPORT OF ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 

The Carlton Club-house: Garden Front.—In the 
Builder, July 14th, 1855, we have an elevation of this 
front. We regret that Mr. Smirke should have been 
compelled, in the third storey crowning the project- 
ing centre, to omit the outer or coupling pilaster 
which shows at the angles of the two storeys below. 
We are aware the face of this topmost compart- 
ment is flush (not with the projecting centre, but) 
with that of the wings; 
ing, the coupled columns had been better than the 
buttress-trusses, which, however, are well in their 
way, and, constructively, most appropriate. 


(on a smaller scale) in one of the new banking-houses 
at Bristol, where, as far as it goes, 
prototype is being emulated with a richness of sculp- 
tural ornamentation surprising to behold. We shall, 
however, recur to this when the building is finished, 
merely saying that it now promises to be one of 
the most ornate buildings of the country. 

We greet with earnest pleasure the imposing range 
of New Buildings, corner of Chancery Lane, London 
(designed by Mr. Knowles, and illustrated in the 
Builder of Aug. 18, 1855), as well as the energetic and 
enthusiastic comments on street architecture by Mr. 
James Knowles, jun. The facade is of good propor- 
tion in respect to its relations of length and height; 
and the details (judging by those given of the two- 
pair storev window) are well studied, and of refined 
taste. With submission to Mr. James Knowles, the 
“ Antiquaries’ Bible, the book of Styles” has been 
studied quite sufficiently; for the basement arcade, 
the string-courses, quoin-stones, cornice, roof and 
chimneys, are simply obedient to that Anglo-Roman 
palazzo style which Barry’s influence has made 
nationally current. The window dressings and fil- 
lings alone deviate from the conventional track; and 
the ‘‘two-pair windows” aforesaid are no more than 
a be-Knowles’d Byzantine. The semi-Gothic label 
or dripstone (rice archivolt) over the heads of the 
one and two-pair windows, is unusual; and the ap- 
plication of sculptured panels, on the lower part of 
the window piers, is also uncommon; but the top and 
bottom of the facade being so strictly Roman, we 
may doubt (deferentially of course) whether the 
intermediate fancies are as admirable as they would 
have been had the rest been equally unconventional. 
Be this as it may, we may still venture to 
take this opportunity of asking (and here we speak 
to Sir C. Barry, as well as to Mr. Knowles and others) 


whether, in our aversion to the meagre cornices of | 


Nash, we have not gone to the other extreme, in 
multiplicity and heaviness? We think this par- 
ticularly apparent in the case now before us. There 
is not, to our minds, sufficient breadth in the piers 
between the arcade and windows, nor sufficient bold- 
ness in the ornamentation of the windows themselves, 
nor sufficient size in the rustication of the basement 
and quoins, to bear out the massive richness of a 
crowning member so high and so projecting as the 
cornice of this building. Again, does not the lofty 


| space above the uppermost windows contrast dis- 


advantageously with the crowded appearance of the 


| string-courses and window-heads below? We have 


acknowledged the general merit of Mr. Knowles’s 


It would show a much more 


but still, artistically speak- | 


; By the | 
way, the Carlton Club of London is to have a rival | 


the Venetian | 


a 
it is a grand and worthy addition to the pictorial} 
riches of the metropolis; and, if we have also more 
critically examined it as a piece of high art, it js 
because stimulated to do so by the impressive inti. 
| mation in Mr. James Knowles’s comments :—“ We 

architects are the limners for the future. To us is, 
perhaps, intrusted the verdict which remotest time 
will form.” If it be so, Mr. James Knowles wil] 
acknowledge that we cannot be too particular in the 
minutest considerations which have to do with the 
| perfection of what we leave for the ‘ edification, ia. 
| struction, and example ” of posterity. 
| The Paddington Cemetery Chapels (see Builder, 
August 25, 1855) illustrate very prettily the first and 
succeeding periods of early pointed Gothic; but we 
never shall ourselves be reconciled to short buildings 
with high pitched roofs. This design, however, 
both in plan and front elevation, is ingenious, pleasing, 
and artistic. Orthodoxy and Dissent seem here to 
go hand in hand, if not heart in heart. The bell- 
| turret might, if circumstances should allow, b 
common to both. The two porches, in their exact 
similitude, ‘‘seem to signify” the grand leading 
| points on which differing parties agree; while the 
two chapels, resembling each other in general outline, 
not inaptly indicate the minor points on which 
mutually respecting parties ‘ agree to differ.” We 
felicitate Mr. Thos. Little on his design; but we will 
just venture to suggest to him a question we have 
touched upon before, viz. whether (as in the case of 
his porches) every important part of a design which i: 
| distinct in its own outline, should not be, constructively 
speaking, perfect in itself? Take away the low 
building which wings the porches, and the latter 
| would be endangered. The little buttress-forms, on 
| either hand, are mere “counsellors to fear.” Mr. 
| Little has very cleverly preserved way-room, by sup- 
| 
] 


porting the inner mouldings of his arches on jamb- 
| corbels; but, if it had occurred to him as at all 
| important, he would have seen how he might have 
| gained the expression of resistance to lateral pressure, 
| by stopping the raking lines of his porch-gables som: 
| two feet higher; throwing out a piece of horizontal 
masonry, as in the gable of his episcopal chapel, and 
| slightly augmenting the substance of his jamb- 
buttresses. Of course, all this is, practically, nonsense. 
The wing masonry is there to act as more than a suffi- 
cient buttress. If this reasoning, however, be sufli- 
cient, we have done. Let us only hope that the trifling 
| question we have raised may not imply any want of 
the appreciation due to Mr. Little’s professional pre- 
tensions, which, we are inclined to think, are beyond 
| those of many whose names are more prominent. We 
| hope that, like another Little, he may show himself 

to be More (Thomas Moore). 

A plan and view of the Ludlow National School is 
| given in the Builder for Sept. 15, 1855. It is conve- 
nient in arrangement, and quaintly picturesque ; but 
| it suggests one of those main objections to Gothic 
| architecture—the licence it gives (or rather which has 
been assumed) for raising chimneys from the eaves of 
high roofs. And why (this is no particular case, 
but it illustrates the point in question)—why are th: 
facial walls, under the end-gables, carried out flush, in 
buttress fashion, as shown in the view referred to: 
The porches may require abutment; but there is no 
lateral pressure in the two larger gables to warrant 
the crooked pieces of masonry which disfigure them. 
Mr. T. Nicholson, the architect of this building, is 
obviously “well up” in his Gothic details, and quite 
competent to work out what should now be the con- 
summation of Gothic design; but he has been tram- 
melled by his “ diocesan” obedience, and has here 
rather shown his ability to do, than a result equiva- 
lent to his ability. The dormer-heads of the three 
| long windows are novel and effective, and the general 
| appearance of the building is such as a sketcher 
| might delight in; but it is by no means free from 
| those affectations which are peculiarly mixed up with 
| the Gothic mania, and which, cireumstanced as 
| diocesan architects must be, cannot but prevail. 
| We are disposed,” says the editor of the Builder, 
| “to think the Cambridge citizens will have reason 
| to be pleased with their new Conduit.” It is from 
the design of Mr. G. M. Hills, and is represented in 
the Builder of Sept. 29, 1855. The entire sub-struc- 
ture is certainly very good; boldly effective, and 
ornate to the very precision of just amount :—but, 
| that crowning pinnacle? Does it not require sub- 
| stance and elevation? a sort of plinth, to raise its 
| arches above the ridge-rolls of the roof below ?— 
| Should it not be an enlarged repetition of one of the 
' 


four angle pinnacles, presenting its four gables 
diagonally, and leaving its final pyramid square with 
| the fronts below? or, might it not be omitted alto- 
| gether? To us, it looks like a bit of something else, 
stuck on a thing really requiring no addition, though 
not hostile to the admission of such addition, if it 
may be made consistently with a final expression of 
continuity and oneness. We will also venture to 
ask, why the four large gables are cut across by the 
unnecessary horizontal moulding immediately above 
the drip-stones of the great arches? May we also 
suggest, that, if the plinth, under the arch piers, were 
chamfered at all its vertical angles, it would, by its 
| increased number of lines and its small diagonal 
| surfaces, be much improved. 


| In the Builder for July 21 and August 4, 1855, we 


It now appears that other portions of | building as a piece of street architecture—for, as such, | have illustrations of Mr. Godwin’s taste and skill, in 
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giving an artistic character not only to a Farm Villa | which he had been engaged to decorate. He mixed | that very important corollary of his work, which 
and Bailiff’s House, but to the inclosing Sheds of the | 
views of the proprietor’s (Mr. | 


Farm-yard. The 
Procktor’s) house, and the elevation of the bailiff’s 
cottage, exhibit a variety of suitable features, well 
combined and most pictorially harmonised. We wish 
Mr. Godwin would favour us with another view, 
including the dining-room front. The style is Gothic 
—not the style we should choose; but there are par- 
ticular reasons for its having been here adopted. It 
jsadmirably done; though we may regret we have not 
Mr. Godwin with us in respect to our aversion to see 
chimneys rising up from the eaves. In the pro- 
prietor’s house the majority of the stacks are well 
placed, on gables, or on ridges; but, in the bailiff’s 
cottage, all the chimneys appear to rise from the 
eaves. Weare quite aware that old “ precedent” not 
only allows, but seems to dictate this arrangement, 
as a characteristic of domestic Gothic design; we 
are, however, none the less convinced that wherever 
the chimneys can crown a gable or ride a ridge, they 
should be made to do Saving in respect to 
this matter (and on which we shall perhaps find no 
seconder), Mr. Godwin’s examples are unexcep- 
tionable; and we are right happy to recognise in Mr. 
Procktor one ‘‘ gentleman farmer,” who thinks not 
more of his *‘ land and beeves” than of his repute as 
a man of education and taste, in giving the form of 
beauty to the substance of utility. 


so. 





POPULAR MEDICINE. 





NOTES AND SKETCHES OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
CoLtour BLINDNEss, 
searches on Colour Blindness, with a Supplement 
n the Danger atte nding the Present System of Railway 
and Marine Coloured Signals. by GEORGE WILSON, 
M.D., F.R.S., E., &e. (Edinburgh: Sutherland and 
Knox. 1855.)—Dr. George Wilson, the author of 
avolume with the above title, though a physician by 
profession, occupies one of those chairs in the Northern 
University which the wants of the present generation 
and the increasing thirst for knowledge have ren- 
dered necessary and established. Our neighbours the 
French, and after them the Germans, set us the ex- 
ample of appointing able men to teach the principles 
of Technology to the industrial classes ; that, in the 
pursuit of their various callings—in lieu of mere tra- 
litional routine, which tends to keep man stationary 
—they should follow and adopt scientific and philoso- 
phical principles, clearly demonstrated and readily 
understood. ; 

In the discharge of such duties Professor Wilson 
had occasion, towards the latter end of 1853, to direct 
his attention to that particular imperfection of the 
human eye which renders it incapable of distin- 
guishing colours ; or, as the author himself expresses 
it, ‘Colour blindness,” as it itself in eves 
otherwise normal. This he considers as of three 
kinds :— 

1. “Inability to discern any colour properly so 
called ; so that black and white—ie. light and shade 
—are the only variations of tint perceived.” 

2. “Inability to discriminate between the nicer 

shades of the more composite colours, such as browns, 
greys, and neutral tints.” 
3. “Inability to distinguish between the primary 
colours, red, blue, and yellow, or between these and 
the secondary and tertiary colours, such as green, 
purple, orange, and brown.” . 

The first of these kinds of colour-blindness is very 
rare; though several well-marked cases of it are on 
record. We recollect reading in Taylor’s “ Scientitic 
Memoirs ” the examples of a family referred to by 
Spurzheim, all the members of which could only dis- 
tinguish black and white; and of three persons of 
another family, named Harris, who distinguished in 
colours only tints of luminous intensity, calling all 
bright tints white, and all dull ones black. 

The remarkable feature of this total colour blind- 
hess is its compatibility with distinct vision in other 
Tespects—consisting, however, in a perception of ob- 
jects very faintly illuminated, such as individuals 
sensible to colours do not possess. Perhaps in these 
cases the retina, being unfatigued by the impression 
of colour, will preserve a sensitiveness to faint light, 
such as an ordinary eye, exhausted by the reception 
of tints of all kinds, cannot retain. The question, 
however, is yet undetermined ; and until cases of total 
colour blindness shall have been examined physically, 
and by the help of means producing the purest and 
most brilliant colours, which the apparatus for 
polarising light secures—we shall not be in a condi- 








shows 











tion to determine whether any really perfect human | 


eye exists absolutely insensitive to colour. 

Professor Wilson, on the authority of a friend well 
acquainted with the party, since gone to Australia, 
reports the case of a person who could not distinguish 
any colours but black and white, and yet, strange to 
Say, was a house-painter. But he was an excellent 
draughtsman, with a good eye for form, and skilful in 
designing. He trusted to his wife to keep him right 
in selecting and mixing colours. On one occasion, 


however, the faithful mate was out of the way, and, | 


workmen being scarce, our colour-blind artist set | 


about painting part of a public building in England, | 


the colours himself, and believed that he had pro- 
duced a stone-tint. With this he proceeded to colour 
the walls; when, lo! after he had gone over some 
square yards he was informed that he 
daubing the building blue!—a remark, which, of 
course, the colour-blind artist, according to Professor 
Wilson’s view of this first variety of colour blindness, 
could not have comprehended. 

The second variety of colour blindness, where the 
nicer shades of the more composite colours alone are 
mistaken, is apparently the rule rather than the 
exception in the majority of persons, at least of the 
male sex, in this country. ‘Even educated men 
hesitate to pronounce between scarlet and crimson 
and are often content to call both, throughout all 
their shades, red. Among the less educated the re- 


luctance to name colours is still greater; and if 
difficulty in naming were accepted as implying diffi- 
-ultv in distinguishing colour, we should be compelled 
culty in distinguishing colour, we should be compellec 


to infer that the true perception of them was a rare 











gift: ” (p. 12.) 

Professor Wilson examined, one by one, sixty of 
the pupils in the chemical class of the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College, and found that the great majority 


declined to give names to any colours but red, blue, 
yellow, green, and brown. If a number of differently 
coloured squares of cloth or 7 placed before 
any congregation of persons, and they be requested to 
place together all of the same colour and shade, it 
will be found frequently that those who mal 
mistake in matching full tints of the primary and 
secondary colours err in certain of the faint 

of both, and in all the shades of of the more 
mixed colours. The difference between pink and blu 
is a puzzle to many who do not otherwise confound 
colours. There are three persons in Edinburgh 
nected with dyeing to whom these two tints are a 
constant oceasion of mistake. Messrs. Grieve l 
Co., of Edinburgh, had in their employment a person 
who c yuk ; i 


aper be 


ake no 


r shades 


some 





1 match all colours but drabs. ‘ Professor 
S. is never certain, even by daylight, of the dit 
between blue and green; and many persons confound 
pink with pale yellow.” In truth we are all by 
birth colour-blind to some extent : 
The third form of colour blindn deseri 
Professor is the most important of the three varieties 
of this imperfection. Here, red, blue, yellow, purple, 
orange, green, brown, &c., are respectively mistaken 
for other all confounded tl 
Blue, if pure and well illuminated, is readi 
nised by the majority of those who are colour 
and a few describe it as colour they 
vellow, of the primary colours, is that whi 


rerence 


ed by the 





colours, or are 


the 
th 





least difficulty to the colour-blind of this class; yet, 
strange to say, though blue and yellow are so well 
seen, their combination, green, is one of the greatest 
stumbling blocks of those who confound colours t 


is frequently mistaken for blue, still more frequen 
for red, and occasionally for yellow. 

‘Red is the primary colour most distracting to the 
subjects of colour-blindness For some it | 
lutely no existence; for many it is undistinguishable 
from its complementary, green. The celebrated phi- 
losopher Dalton was one of this class.” 

Professor Wilson has given a long and detailed 
list of cases, illustrative of this section of his subject, 
which will be perused with interest by all classes of 
readers. 

It is a curious fact that 


1as abso- 


three such eminent men as 
Dugald Stewart, M. and John Dalton, 
should have been the subjects of this peculiarity of 
sight, to which the continental savans, in consequence 
of the latter philosopher having published an ae- 
count of his own case, gave the name of Daltonism—a 
name which, with its derivation Daltonians, give 
the sufferers under that imperfection, has been very 
properly relinquished for the more correct denomina- 
tion with which the present article is headed, due to 
Sir David Brewster. 

With regard to the t lour- blindness, 
entered into at length bv Professor Wilson, we for- 
bear to say anything; since it is acknowledged that, 
as colour blindness is not ec lered as a disease, and 
fessional examination of the eves, after death, has 
never been practised except in the of Dalton 
it is impossible to ascertain whether colour blindness 
ever depends on alterations in the colour of the 
optical apparatus of the eve. Sir David Brewster 
himself refers to his own chromatic theory of this 
imperfection simply as a conjecture. 

On the subject of curabilitvy or incurability of 
colour - blindness, Professor Wilson's 
induces him to declare that if the imperfection be 
temporary, it is curable—if permanent it is quite 
incurable. He treats at length the question, whether 
a colour-blind eye mav he improved by education 
in its perception of colours, and treats of the temporary 
palliation or correction of this defect of vision by 
means of transparent media applied to the eye, in 
the form of red, green, blue, or yellow spectacles, 
according as the case may be. 

To this latter point—which, after all, is the truly 
important one for practical purposes—as well as to 
the very curious subject of the statistics of colour 
blindness, we shall address ourselves in the next 
number. Dr. Wilson’s volume is not one of those 
which may be cursorily dismissed with half its 
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subjects overlooked ; nor can we pass over in silence ! 


had been | 


points out an additional source of danger in railway 
traffic, from unsuspected or unconfessed colour- 
blindness on the* part of signal-men at railway- 
stations, or on shipboard. 





Observations on the Life, Disease, and Death of John 
TTunter, in elucidation of the and treatment of 
Gout and Angina Pectoris : be ing the Oration delivered 
before the Hunterian Society at its 39th {nniversary. 
By Josern River, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, &e. &c.—-That the nual oration 
at the Royal College of Surgeons, in memory of the 
great Hunter, which was formerly « to some 
Fellow of that college, should have been delivered by @ 
physician, who, except being a member of the Hunte- 
rian Society, has no connexion whatever with the 

i 


h 
College of Surgeons, is a circumstance which will give 


nature 








mmitted 


rise to curious speculations. Is the eloquence of the 
College utterly exhausted? But the chan is an 
excellent movement. Hunter was the property of his 


As a physiologist he is 
quite as well represented by a physician as by a 
surgeon. The subject of this oration is purely 
medical, of great interest in itself, and m 


profession, not of a clique 


re so from 





its receiving illustration from the sufferings and 
ieath of the great man to whose memory the asion 


was devoted. 


A Sap ADDITION THE ANIMAL CREATION.— 
A new parasite, feeding on man, has been r ently 
‘overed. It is not an agreeable piece of intelli- 
g 1is, which Dr. Zeuker, of Dresden, has just 
communicated to the world. In the course of many 

st mortem examinations by himself, he found lodged 


TO 


dis 


ice ¢t 
ence t 


in a fibrous capsule a new species of worm on the 
surface of the liver and under its membranous cover- 
ing, where it grows and has its being. Its appear- 


ym the figures which accompany the 





ince, judging ft 
Doctor's description, is that of a tiny tubercle, of from 
the eighth to a fifth of an inch in h, filled with 
ileareous matter, with which the itself is 
1. With cated 
om its crustaceous envelope. I ther 
‘arasitic animals feeding on their fellows, it is well 
plied with head crotchets to hold fast its prey. A 
nice prospect for the hypochondriac . | The name of 
this new visitor is Pentastomu n denticulatum. 

A New Anp Sctentivic Mope or CurtnG JAUN- 
pice.—Monsieur Bernard, a very clever chemist, had 
demonstrated, by several experiments, that the whit , 
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care, the creature may be ext 

















of eggs can only be assimilated ny 1 into 
foo the human body, through the inte rv 
tl Guided by this fact, Dr. Gie 





has suggested its ployment in 
treatment of jaundice. If the i 
men of eggs tends to rouse the ac 
will necessarily restore the secretion ) 
jaundice. We have here then the ratio { 
( mpiric treatment of this disease by ( harles White 
who u to cure his patients by making them swal- 
yw several raw eggs in the course of the day. 

Is A Man Dreaminc, Map; or 1s A MADMAN 
ONLY DREAMING ?—Such is the grave question brought 
before the Imperial Academy of Medicine in Paris, at 
f its recent meetings, by Mons. Fée. The readi 
; but he is evidently 

Fas 


re et de la 

















one 
his memoir was not yet completed ; 
inclined to think that ‘“ identite 
folie,” maintained by some, is not easily demon- 
1. He inclines for the negative, and brings 
forward some curious illustrations, to which we may 
probably revert in a future number. 











ART AND ARTISTS. 


WINTER ART EXHIBITION. 
Ix the same room to which all 
flocked to see the wondrous works of Rosa Bonheur, 
are now to be seen those of our own animal painter, 
Sir Edwin Landseer: not, indeed, the canvass ori- 
cinals, but the engravings from them, which are here 
collected in a complete series. It was time, perhaps, 
for the illustrious painter, who has lately r ceived the 
highest honours at the hands of the foreign judges of 
art, to remind his countrymen of his early achieve- 
ments, the remembrance of which had run in d inger 
of being eclipsed by the performance of the gifted 
Frenchwoman. Many of these works will be ré viewed 
‘Some are mere literalities; others 
Such 


1 


the world lately 


with much interest. 
show abundant invention, ¢ 
pictures as ‘‘ The Shepherd's Chief Me ! or “ I he 
Random Shot.” touch the deepest chords of feeling, 
and are, indeed, of more worth than many a historic 
piece, claiming to be d signated a work of high art 
That art is the highest, be its subject what it may, 
which makes the profoundest impression. Among 
these works our fayourites are those generally of the 
earlier period; a certain luxurious Janguor seems 
gradually to manifest itself in those of the later 
period, a love of silky and velvet skins, rather than 
of the raciness of animal character. laken as a 
whole, the series is a remarkable one; it forms @ 
marking point in the history of art. be ee 
The number of paintings which the Exhibition 
contains is smaller than usual; but they have been 
carefully selected. Several of our leading artists 
appear here with their smaller works or sketches, and, 


humour, pathos 
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possibly, to greater advantage than in the many- 
coloured glass of the Academy exhibition. Creswick, 


the Stanfields, father and son, Danby, Frith, and F. | 


Goodall, are all contributors. Sifliney Cooper and 
Ansdell send animals ; and the painters whose dreams 
are evermore of fair women are prominent here. 
“ Did you ring, Sir?” is a subject which runs a little 
danger of being hackneyed, we fear, though unques- 
fionably a neat damsel, responding to the pull of a 
bell, is ever an agreeable subject of contemplation to 
those who take their ease in their inn. Mr. Frith here 
introduces to us the sister, we should think, if not the 
identical self, of the young lady who found such 
general favour with her “‘ Sherry, Sir.” 


Mr. Frank Stone is sentimental, as usual, after the 
manner of drawing-rooms, but cannot get beyond. 
Number 378 is a feeble embodiment of the pathetic 
verse, “‘She is far from the land where her young 
hero weeps,” though a pretty enough piece of court- 
ship per se. 
sable damsels, who are rattling a duet; black are 
they, but comely withal. 

We have seldom seen anything more perfect from 
the pencil of F. Goodall than the “ Scene in Brittany,” 
with its admirable Teniers-like effects of light. ‘‘ My 
last Sentry-box,” by Mr. 8S. Anderson, is a capital 
portrait of an old pensioner taking his ease in a leafy 
bower, and ruminating, pipe in mouth, over the 
battles and night-watches of his youth. 

Mr. Hemsley advances in neatness and finish of 
execution, and his study of a boy from nature (348) 
is full of fine humour. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Mr. George Gilbert Scott and Mr. John Callcott 
Horsley have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Lumb Stocks is elected Academician 
Engraver.——The testimonial portrait of Mr. David 
Cox, painted by Sir W. Gordon, is on view in Bir- 
mipgham. The local journals praise it as a good 
likeness, well studied and well drawn. ——A monu- 
ment, by Mr. M. Noble, of the late Archbishop of 


| his portrait in Paris to Ary Scheffer. 


There is life and spirit in Mr. Philip's | 


LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Dickens (says the /lustrated News) is sitting for 
The best ex- 
isting portrait of the great novelist is that by Maclise, 
made familiar to his many admirers by the art of the 
engraver. Mr. Maclise’s likeness represents, and very 
truly too, the author of “ Pickwick” and ‘“ Nicholas 
Nickleby.” The portrait by Scheffer will give us the 
author of “* David Copperfield,” of ‘‘ Bleak House,” 
and of “ Little Dorrit.” Of our early novelists we 
have but very imperfect portraits. Fielding is known 
to us by a solitary profile made after death, and from 
memory, by the caricaturing hand of Hogarth ; the 
face of Smollett exists only in a poor portrait (we 
believe by an unknown hand), which shows more of 
the gentle nature of the husband and father than of 
the observing novelist and delightful poet; and 
Richardson is represented in his portrait, by High- 
more, rather as the rich printer of Salisbury-square 


and North End, than the author of *“* Pamela” and of | 
| * Sir Charles Grandison.” 


Of the number of the 
New York Herald containing the announcement of 
the fall of Sebastopol, upwards of 80,000 copies were 
sold.—Dr. Lappenberg, of Hamburgh, the historian, 
is about to publish a collection of hitherto unprinted 
letters of Klopstock.——M. Lamartine is expected to 
be present at the annual meeting of the Huddersfield 


Mechanics’ Institute this winter. ——Some new docu- | 


| ments of the philosopher Montaigne have just been 
| discovered in the archives of the municipality of 


| Bordeaux, of which city he was Mayor.——The sub- | 
scription entered into two years ago for the purpose | 
| of honouring the memory of the intrepid, skilful, and 
} much-beloved French officer, Bellot, has been closed, | 


York, Dr. Harcourt, has been placed in the nave of | 


York Minster.——A colossal military monument, 


from a design by Signor Marochetti, is about to be set | 


up on the point at Scutari, in the burial-ground pur- 
chased there by the British Government. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Pil win Renown: Song. Written and composed by 





Alexander Stacey.—London: Jewell and Letchford, | 


17, Soho-square. A very pretty song, which deserves 
popularity. 

The Warrior's Return: Song. Written by Mrs. 
Gascoigne. Music by Minima. London: Jewell 
and Letchford.—This is a tribute to the memory of 
Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, in which the sister arts 


“bear each a part,” and each in their way are de- | 


serving of high praise. To the music, however, we 
give the preference; it is apt, expressive, and will 
add to the fame of the composer. 

Conversations on Harmony. By the Author of “Con- 
versations on Botany.” London: Longmans. 1855. 
—The object of this volume is (to quote the words of 
the introductory note) “to explain the rules of 
harmony in so simple a manner as to bring their 
practical application within the reach of young stu- 
dents, and also to increase the pleasure of mere lovers 
of music by enabling them to understand, in some 
degree, the theory of sweet sounds.” 
twenty columns with explanatory sentences, we could 
not possibly convey more than is inferred by this 
little preface; nor could we say more in favour of the 
author than that he has thoroughly performed the 
task he set himself. In the form of conversations 
between Edward and his mother all the elementary 


and amounts to upwards of 2200/2, of which sum 
nearly 5007. has been expended in erecting a monu- 
ment of granite; the remainder, according to the wish 


of the subscribers, being in the course of division | 


among the five young sisters of the deceased. An 
extension of the scope of the convention for the reci- 
procal protection of copyright concluded between her 
Britannic Majesty and the King of Prussia on 
May 13, 1846, has been agreed to, and ratifications 
exchanged at London, August 13, 1855, by which it 
is agreed—1l. That all books, prints, and drawings 
published within the dominions of any other state 
that has concluded, or may conclude, a copyright 
convention with Great Britain, shall, if exported from 
Prussia or any of the states therein mentioned, be 


| considered to have been exported from the country of | 
| their publication. 
modification therein set forth, is extended to transla- | 
3. The author of any work published in | 


2. The protection, subject to 


tions. 
either of the two countries, who may choose to reserve 
the right of translating it, shall, in the cases men- 
tioned in the agreement, be entitled to protection in 
the other country. 4. These stipulations, subject to 
the modifications set forth, shall be applicable to the 
representation of dramatic works and musical com- 
positions. 5, Articlesextracted from newspapers or 
periodicals may be republished, subject to the pro- 
visions set forth, in either of the two countries. 


| 6. The additional convention shall come into opera- 


tion as soon as possible after the exchange of ratifi- 
cations. By an Order of Council, dated October 19 
last past, it is directed that the authors of any books 


| published, or of any dramatic pieces first publicly 
| represented, within the dominions of Prussia, Saxony, 


Were we to fill | 


and the countries therein set forth, may, at any time 


after the day next after the day of publication thereof | 
in the London Gazette, reserve the right of translating | 
such books or dramatic pieces until the expiration of | 
five years from the date of the first publication of the | 


translations, &e. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &:, 
Drury LANE.—An Impudent Puppy: a comedietta 
in two acts, adapted from the French. 


| ApeLpnt.—Revival of Marie Ducange, a drama in 


knowledge that belongs to scales, octaves, chords, | 


triads, modulations, and all the other mysterious 
branches of harmonic law are thoroughly and satis- 
factorily —in a word, intelligibly explained. The 
wnderstanding of the pupil is materially assisted 
throughout by appropriate diagrams and notations. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Dramatic entertainments are about to be com- 
menced at Windsor Castle. St. George’s Hall is 
being prepared, and a quantity of new scenery from 
the hand of Mr. Grieve has been ordered.——Madame 
Lind Goldschmidt (in reply to an application ad- 


dressed to her by Mrs. S. C. Hall) has expressed an | 


int«ntion to visit London, for the special purpose of 
giving a concert in aid of the proposed Nightingale 
Fund. The Gazette Musicale of Paris states that: 
‘“‘ The re-opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre at Lon- 
don next year is now given out as certain to take 
place. M. Calzado, Director of the Italian Opera at 
Paris, will make one in the combination, and the 
artists who now form his company will ina large 
part compose the troupe for London. 


three acts, by Mr. Bayte Bernarp; and of 

Valentine and Orson, an extravaganza, by Mr. 

ALRERT SMITH. 
DRAMATICALLY speaking, the fortnight has been 
uneventful. Managers, unwilling to incur needless 
expense, are quietly resting on their oars, and await- 
ing the appearance of the pantomimes, which 
Boxing-night are to burst in all their splendour upon 
the astonished town. I have nothing, therefore, to 
report beyond the withdrawal of Mrs. Lovell’s objec- 
tionable piece, The Beginning and the End, from the 


bills of the Haymarket; the production of a little | 


adaptation at Drury Lane (supposed to be the handi- 
work of the versatile Charles Mathews himself); and 
the revival of two old Adelphi favourites. 


An Impudent Puppy is nothing but an old friend | 


with a new face—in fact, a new version of Un Monsieur 
qui suit les Femmes, which was originally transplanted 


from the little theatre in the Palais Royal to the less | 
theatre in the Strand, under the title of Kensington | 
Since its first appearance in its English | 


Gardens. 
dress, Ravel played the original piece at the St. 
James’s Theatre, so that it has become pretty well 


naturalised by this time. But, with Charles Mathews | 
| in the cast, what piece can be stale? 


So at least 


on | 


think the Drury-lane audience, and the little piece js 

highly successful. For the benefit af those who may 
| have forgotten the plot, I may mention that it con- 
| sists in the adventures of an “impudent puppy,” who 
| has a propensity for addressing unprotected ladies, 
| and who is justly punished by being lured by a fair 
| lady, whom he has dared to address, into her own 
| house, and introduced to the husband and his friends, 
| by whom he is mercilessly quizzed. 

The frequenters of the Adelphi theatre will remem- 
ber a dreary story, most Adelphically melodramatic, 
about the joys and sorrows, madness, and sanity of 
Marie Ducange, a Jersey girl, who forms a romantic 
attachment to a young member of the Royal Yacht 
Club, cruising about the Channel Islands for his 
pleasure. The chief, nay the only merit of the piece 
consists in the admirable acting of Madame Celeste, 
whose representation of madness is almost painfully 
truthful. Mr. Shore, a recent importation from the 
provinces, plays the hero, doubtless as well as he can, 
but scarcely well enough for the London boards. 
Valentine and Orson is an exhumed fossil of the ante- 
diluvian period of extravaganza, before the genius 
of Beverley had culminated, or the genius of Planché 
had attained the unattainable height which it now 
occupies. It was one of the earliest productions of 
| Mr. Albert Smith's comic muse. What need 
|to tell of plot here? Everybody knows the 
old nursery tale of the gallant Valentine and the stal- 
wart Orson; and if they would kuow more, if they 
| would hear how quaintly “wise saws and modern 
instances” are broidered on that homely ground—how 
humorous an ogre can be when presented in the person 
| of Keeley—how sprightly and gallant a Valentine 
Mrs. Keeley can make—and how sweet and comely 
an Eglantine Miss Wyndham can be—they must go 
to the Adelphi and satisfy themselves. Mr. Albert 
| Smith has contrived, with great cleverness, to weave 
into the old piece many allusions to passing events. 
| Even the play-bill supplies some good examples of 
| this. Hugo, servant to Valentine, is described as— 

His servant. N.B. Not the one, you know, 
Who quitted Jersey a few days ago. 
And Eglantine (Miss Wyndham) is introduced as 
A Princess fair—so brave, she too might say, 
“Tf kill’d, remember why I went away.” 
JACQUES. 





R0YAL Potytecuyic [NstirvTion.—On Saturday 
evening last Mr. George Buckland gave his new 
| musical lecture on Glees, introducing some of the 
late Sir Henry Bishop’s finest compositions. He was 
assisted by Miss Fraser, a young lady of considerable 
| vocal abilities and pleasing style; Mr. Young, the 

favourite and well-known alto; Mr. Montem Smith, 
} an exceedingly chaste tenor, and an accomplished 
musician; and Mr. Henry Buckland, a very powerful 
and effective bass. Miss Fraser won the hearts of 
| her audience in “‘ Should he upbraid,” and received a 
| well-merited encore. Mr. Young was vociferously 
| encored in “ My Native Hills ;” and the lecturer had 
the same honour conferred upon him in one of his 
buffo songs, for which he substituted his popular 
| version of “* The Corsican Brothers.” Since the dis- 
solution of the Glee and Madrigal Union, the lovers 
of vocal harmony will not be entirely deprived of 
their favourites, while such a genial performance and 
so pleasing and classical an entertainment is offered to 
them on Saturday nights at the above place of 
popular instruction and resort. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 
TABLE-MOVING. 
| Srr CHARLES IsHAm presents his compliments to 
the Editor of the Critic, and incloses the following 
| which he is at liberty to make use of with his 
| name :— 

Lamport Hall, Northampton, Nov. 4, 1855. 

Srr,—Having during the past three or four years 
directed my attention to the phenomena of the sup- 
posed spiritual manifestations, and having during 
that period been a constant reader of the weekly 
journals and other works devoted to the subject 
which have issued from the American press treating 
both sides of the question, I beg to offer a few re- 
| marks; and, first, may I be allowed to bear testimony 

to the good faith and honesty of Mrs. Hayden and 
| Mr. Hume, and to corroborate the facts recorded in 
| the late numbers of your journal as having also, 
| with some variations, occurred in a house I lately 
occupied in London, and in the houses of friends: not 
| only during the attendance of the latter gentleman, 
in presence of myself and others, but on three 
several occasions, was a hand distinctly felt by three 
persons, each of them unbelievers, some hours after 
he had left the house. 

I perfectly agree in the usual affirmation that the 
fact of a table moving, or the appearance of a hand, 
should not at once be considered a per se demonstra- 
tion of the presence or agency of departed spirits; 
but when the numerous phenomena, in their totally 
| dissimilar and ever-increasing phases, are taken into 
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— = 
consideration and duly weighed, the theory that it is 
entirely the result of the minds of parties present or 
not present will appear almost as inadequate to a 
rational solution of the matter as Mr. Anderson’s 


foolish exhibition of a table. The action of embodied 


mind, voluntary or involuntary, is naturally the first 
suggestion of the philosopher, and this concession 
carries us unintentionally some distance towards the 
spirit theory ; for, if mind is allowed to be capable 


of moving matter independently of the bodily organs, | 


which were created for that special purpose, the 
afirmation that a departed spirit could not by any 
possibility exercise a similar power, loses consider- 
able weight. : 

That the supposition of spiritual agency is ‘‘ sub- 
yersive of preconceived notions” appears upon closer 
examination to be without foundation; we need only 
consider ourselves in posses 





the charge of having outraged the reasonable precon- 
ceived notions of any man. Those who rest on mundane 
causes for a solution must, indeed, make fundamental 
concessions of preconceived ideas; they must prepare 
themselves, judging of present aspects, for a disor- 
ganisation of the union of mind and body, which it 
is anything but satisfactory to contemplate; whereas 
those who recognise in the phenomena a foreshadow- 
ing of a more intimate connection between this world 
and the world of spirits, however insignificant many 
of the evidences may hitherto have proved them- 
selves, are in harmony not only with the spirit and 
promises of Holy Writ, but with the highest and most 
exalted aspirations of human nature. Those who 
have had opportunity of studying the beautiful intro- 
duction which has been prepared for it by the newly 
recognised faculty of mesmerism, may be led by im- 
perceptible steps to the very verge of the portals of 
spiritualism ; these persons behold an extension of the 
laws of nature, the others must rather recognise a 
threatened subversion. 


that misdirected power must engender evil conse- 
quences, fully concur; and would for that reason recom- 
mend all who are rightly disposed to set a due value 
on this latent faculty with which we are endowed, 


and which, when guided by wisdom, must from its | 
nature contain the germ of great and lasting benefit | 


to the human race. To require a defined line of demar- 
cation, by which we may unerringly distinguish the 


operations of a spirit in and out of the flesh, would | 
The naturalist looks in | 
vain for such boundaries in nature, and it is his great | 


be an unreasonable demand. 


delight to trace the different kingdoms through their | 
imperceptible gradations, and rejoice at the discovery | 


of another and another, until they thoroughly blend, 
revealing to his mind additional evidence of unity 
of design in the creation; and that we should ever 


be mindful of this universal law when investigating | 


spiritual matters is the desire of 


Yours, &. C.E. Isuam. 





OBITUARY. 


Govrtet, J. B., the oldest member of the literary fraternity 
in France, aged 82, in an almshouse in Paris. At the be- 
ginning of the century he possessed considerable reputa- 
tion as the author of a Latin poem, of several romances in 
the Anne Radcliffe style, of sundry political satires, and of 
some theatrical pieces. 
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sion of an additional fact, | 
the manifestation of a law hitherto obscured through | 
want of sufficient knowledge, and we are acquitted of 


With the decision of those | 
who say “spirits or no spirits, it is dangerous to | 
meddle with,” I, in acknowledgment of the principle | 
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‘‘ Trs.”—Attention once called to the matter, one is 
surprised to discover how late the introduction of ‘its 
proves to be in our language. Through the whole of 
our authorised version of the Bible “its” does not 
once occur; the work which it now performs being 
accomplished as our rustics would now accomplish it, 
by “his” or “her” applied as freely to inanimate 
beings as to persons, or else by “thereof” or “ of it.” 
“Its” occurs, I believe, only three times in all 
| Shakespeare, and I doubt whether Milton has once 
admitted it into “‘ Paradise Lost,” although when it 
was composed, others freely allowed it.— RP. C. 
Trench. 

A Scene at Cuartes IL.’s Deatra-Bep.—“] 
should have told you, in his fit his feet were cold as 
| ice, and were kept rubbing with hot cloths, which 

were difficult to get. 
| one, and washed it in tears. Pillows were brought 
from the Duchess of Portsmouth’s by Mrs. Roche. 

His Highness (the Duke of York) was first there, 
| then I think the Queen (he sent for her) ; the Duchess 

of Portsmouth swooned in the chamber, and was car- 
ried out for air; Nelly roared to a disturbance, and 
was led out and lay roaring behind the door; the 

Duchess wept and returned ; the Princess (afterwards 

Queen Anne) was not admitted, he was so ghastly a 
sight (his eyeballs turned that none of the blacks 
were seen, and his mouth drawn up to one eye), so 
| they feared it might affect the child she goes with. 
None came in at the common door, but by an old side- 
door to prevent a crowd, but enough at convenient 
times to satisfy all. The grief of the Duchess of 
Portsmouth did not hinder packing and sending many 
strong boxes to the French Ambassador’s; and the 
second day of the King’s sickness, the chamber being 
kept dark (you know)—one who comes out of the 
light does not see very soon, and much less one who 
is between them and the light there is—so she came 
and went of the inside of the bed, and sat down o’t, 
and taking the King’s hand in hers, felt his two great 
diamond rings; and, thinking herself alone, asked 
him what he did with them on, and said she would 
| take them off, and did it at the same time, and look- 
ing up saw the Duke of the other side, stedfastly 
looking on her, at which she blushed much, and held 
| them towards him, and said, ‘ Here, si 
them?’ ‘No, Madam,’ said he,‘ they are as safe in 
your hands as mine. I will not touch them till I see 
how things will go.’ But since the King's death she 
has forgot to restore them, though he has not that 
she took them, for he told the story.”—From 
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Some say the Queen rubbed | 


ir, will you take | 


! 
| THe Music or Porutar Sones.—Charles Dibdin 
| set all his own sea-songs to music, and in most in- 

stances the melody is equal to the words. This indeed 
| is the secret of the matter. Have we not fifty songs 
| as loyal and thrice as vigorous and poetical as “ God 
| save the Queen?” about whose words, indeed, we are 

so careless as not to have yet settled among ourselves 
| who wrote them. Is there none of her subject bards 
who could “ scatter her enemies and make them fall” 
in verse a little more naturally? Could she not be 
made to frustrate their thievish tricks in less ignoble 
language? Might not a whole nation find something 
less common-place to sing in chorus than “ confound 
their politics?” And, finally, could it not be con- 
trived that she should give us cause to cry God save 
her otherwise than by rhyming it with voice? We 
wonder whether it be owing to James Thomson or to 
Doctor Arne that “ Rule Britannia ” is sung from the 
Orkneys to the Isle of Wight! We do not believe 
that one person in a thousand knows, or ever wiil 
know, the words of this, our second national air. Is 
there anything particular, or at least so much, in the 

Allons, enfants de la Patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé, &c. &c. 

that our friends across the water should fly to arms 
and cut throats at the bare humming of it? Why is 
| it that the surcharged feelings of the great capital 
| of the world should find their most welcome vent in 
| “* Lucey Neal,” ‘Jeannette and Jeannot,” “ Cheer, 
| boys, cheer,” and “ Vilikins?” Two or three of this 
kind of songs owe their success to the original singer, 
two or three more to a trumpery unreal sentiment 
provoked by black faces or Normandy caps, and by 
| far the greater part to a pleasing tune, easily caught. 
| — Westminster Review. 


CROMWELL’s GREATNESS.—Cromwell died in the 
plenitude of his power and greatness. He had suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation, far more than any 
other of those men has succeeded, who, by their 
genius, have raised themselves, as he had done, to 
| supreme authority ; for he had attempted and accom- 
plished, with equal success, the most opposite designs. 
| During eighteen years that he had been an ever- 
victorious actor on the world’s stage, he had 
alternately sown disorder and established order, 
| effected and punished revolution, overthrown and 
} restored government, in his country. At every 
moment, under all circumstances, he had distin- 
guished with admirable sagacity the dominant 
interests and passions of the time, so as to make them 
the instruments of his own rule—careless whether he 
belied his antecedent conduct so long as he triumphed 
in concert with the popular instinct, and explaining 
the inconsistencies of his conduct by the ascendant 
unity of his power. He is perhaps the only example 
which history affords of one man having governed 
the most opposite events, and proved sufficient for 
the most various destinies. And in the course of his 
violent and changeful career, incessantly exposed to 
| all kinds of enemies and conspiracies, Cromwell ex- 
perienced this crowning favour of fortune, that his 
life was never actually attacked; the Sovereign 
against whom Killing had been declared to be No 
| Murder never found himself face to face with an 
| assassin. The world has never known another 
example of success at once so constant and so various, 
or of fortune so invariably favourable, in the midst of 
such manifold conflicts and perils. Yet Cromwell's 
| death-bed was clouded with gloom. He was un- 
} willing not only to die, but also, and most of all, 
to die without having attained his real and final 
object. However great his egotism may have been, 
his soul was too great to rest satisfied with the 
highest fortune, if it were merely personal, and, like 
himself, of ephemeral earthly duration. Weary of 
the ruin he had caused, it was his cherished wish to 
restore to his country a regular and stable govern- 
ment—the only government which was suited to its 
wants—a monarchy under the control of Parliament. 
And at the same time, with an ambition which ex- 
tended beyond the grave, under the influence of that 
thirst for permanence which is the stamp of true 
greatness, he aspired to leave his name and race in 
possession of the throne. He failed in both designs : 
his crimes had raised up obstacles against him, which 
neither his prudent genius nor his persevering will 
could surmount; and though covered, as far as he 





was himself concerned, with power and glory, he died 
with his dearest hopes frustrated, and leaving behind 


him, as his successors, the two enemies whom he had 
ardently combated—anarchy and the Stuarts.— 
Guizot. 
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one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 





| I ri 

| PHE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 
Light, Warm, and Waterproof, just introdt by M POUL- 

COMPANY, Merchant Tailors, 94, Reg t-street, pr 


of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny 


1 essrs 


SON and e One 










| Guinea lheir improved Elastic Winter sers at the same price; 
+ and Half-guinea Waist i 
i he Registered fashi I Guineas. 
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HEAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS, 


GOOSE DOWN orien from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List of 


prices and sizes sent free by post 


= 196, Totte »nham-court-road. . os 
{ ADIES’ TRIMMINGS, in the latest Style of 
4 Fashion.—Fvery 
Orders | 


novelty in DRESS and MANTLE FRINGES. 
post promptly 
match guaranteed. 


lso 


attended to. Send Patterns, and the best 
BARKER and Co., Fringe Manufacturers, 101, 


‘OY LEYS—BABB and CO., ARMY- 
CLOTHIERS, and SCOTCH WOOLLEN WAREHOUSEMEN, 

s for Clan Tartans, Scarfs, Plaids, Table Covers, and 

ry article of Gentlemen's Clothing, Wat 

f charges for cash. 


, at a reduced scale of 
ap for Travellers, 5s. 6d,—346, Strand, Waterloo-bridge. 


FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS.— 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 


TROUSERS reduced to I4s.; 
i and Trousers, ) order from Scotch 
t Tweeds, all wool anc roughly shrunk. 
DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the Guinea Dress 
and Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order by B. BEN- 
MER( ne ANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, 
workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the 
N.B A perfec i 


t fit guaranteed. 
O the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN 
and ors! RS.—The Oxf wd Mixed Doeskin Trousers, price 21s. 
, price 12s. Stock for choice or to 
Trousers Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
th of Shoolbreds and Co.'s. Patterns of the 
r measuring, sent free per post. 


B LACK! BLACK! BLACK!—SAMUEL 
OSMOND and Co., Dyers, 8, Ivy-lane, Newgate-street, London, 
have made arrangements for DYEING BLACK 
WEDNESDAY, and returni ei 
nch Merino and Cachmere dre 
Jed furniture and Drawing- 
hawls, Jresse 


urs preserved. 


rproof Over- 


Patent Safety 


on 


16s. 


Trouse 
JAMIN, 


inform the 1 
f for MOI RNING 


Establish 


and upwards, at 4s. per lb. for cash, 


Ss S OF CHINA'S TEA, consist- 


Each pac 
TERATED 
MOORE ar » iL rer-street, London. 
th »llowir t Gracechurch-street; 
4 ch 
Steel and ¢ 
Staines; Harmswe 
i Sons, Brentfo 
free to any part of 
Agents wanted where 


am; 
orth, 
bury 

nt Carriage 

nt to} re and are 


Co. none 


of FISH.—100 genuine 
Regi Sesege: peer 
ole Seta f food 


T° LOVERS 
YARMOUTH BLOATEI 

: ed delic forwarded 
1y Postage Stamps, or Post-office 

full an .d lain direc and nearest 


| tions, county 


Jun., Fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 
Yarmouth 
house- 


» THOMAS LETTIS, 
rd season Mr. Lettis has supplied us with 
find the quality excellent.—J. Brashawe, 

pal Oct. 20, 1854." 
1 a8 you send out your genuine Bl 
sual; those had last year 
1X, Amt assadors’ Court, S 


oaters, I she 
gave 


IMPROVED 
been 
i to suspend 
and 
Pr 


—RODGERS’S 


SHIRTS.—Ir 


GuIRTS 


CORAZZA nportant ements having 


brated shirts, gentlemen are solicite 
»y have seen them. Fo 
no rival. 31s. 6d. and 42s 
nd directions for mes 
BOURNE, Improved 
established 60 years. 
COLOURED SHIRTS, in all the 
r made to 2 choice of 200 new 
sont, *Mlnatrated priced lists, with 
free, for two stamps.—RODGERS and 
iakers, 59, St. Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross: 


ance, 
s, a surement, g 1 post 
ODGERS and Shir 
tin’s-lane, Charing 
‘IMP R Ov. EI D 
new 
designs), 2 
patterns tf 


-Cross: 


asure 


ablishe ars 
NS ANITY.—ABINGTON 
RETREAT, near Northampton.—This Est 
PRICHARD, formerly Medic 
Asylum, and is intended for the reception of 
bouring under Mental Derangement, Dr. 


ABB E a! 


f bot 
P RIK H. cRD 


REFORM MOV EES T— 
In net a nd a ite tr tr uit 

vho will forw 

¢ Reme ly recently d 


State 


EDIC AL 


shec 
by that 1 
ed from 
very cas 
t this method as the best means 
i they wish it to be frankly and distinctly 
not, in ar r under any circ 


ratuity, 


man) 
1inen t 
this rem 


f immediate 


ly case, ¢ imstan 


for this Reeip 
t e, 
» signally benefited by it, 

of the case, 


tefort 
Hi yunds Gate, 


TEW OVE 


PERCHA ( 
m of Militar 


RSHOE S.—The GI he ss ' A 
MPANY have much pi sure ’ 

M he public generally 
FRENCH SABOT, : 
BRITISH GOLOSH 

t Overshoes possess many advantag 


at ng CLEANLINESS with | 


DURABILITY, 
STEER'S SPRING and FRENCH 
bed A p > list 


Be DDING.—E CONOMY, 
a sot 


5 make most elasti 1d softest 
and 
ther style 


ng, blankets 
, and 


CAMO- 
r f indigesti 
constipal 


r[WINBERROW’S DANDELION, 
MILI 1 RHUBARB PILLS, ar eff uu 
ts, an T Fect 
ys 
as nt as castor oil, 

y TWINBERBOW, 
at PB 


they may be given to children 

Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2 
rtman-square, London ; an i may be had ofall other 
in lors in the United Kingdom ; 


1 end 
Co., Calcutta ; Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


fhe New | 


Scott, Thomson, and 


CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at | 


JOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES 
(established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square, 
Box, cont¢ aining 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post- free, 27 stamps. 
None are genuine unless signed “H. N. GOODRICH. 


, sor : ry 
I OW to TEST a MERSCHAUM PIPE.— 
Draw a silver coin across it; if pure, there will be no line; if 
spurious, the gypsum necessarily used will take a mark from the silver 
like a pencil on paper. Imitation pipes are imported and sold as new | 
Merschaum, &c. The only reliable pipes are the Pure Vienna Mer- | 
schaums, which are cut from solid blocks of Merschaum and prepared 
by an improved method, which entirely prevents the unpleasant flavour 
usual with a new pipe, and ensures a brilliant colour. The prices are 
greatly reduced, ee the ~~ complete, 3s. 10d., 5s., &c. up to 10 guineas. 
Imported by F ARLEY and Co., 364, Oxford-street, exactly | 
opposite the Princess's Theatre, Cigar Merchants and Manufacturers 
of the celebrated Virginia Shag, 5s. per lb., and Havannah Bird's Eye, 
tively, full, rich and mild delicate flavour—the finest Tobacco 


QISA L 


6s. respe 
ever cut. 
THE HAVANNAH STORES. 
(Carriage free) 

— + + ren 
TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, Pavement, Finsbury, London POPE and COMPANY 
ommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 

momical that can be purchased :— 


POPE'S 


rly rec 
best and most e 


d, 
8 
+ 


1 s 
3e eat Co ongou Tea.. 3 8 Jest Young Hyson Tea ... 4 
Best hong Tea --» we 4 0! Best Gunpowder Tea... ... 5 
Best Assam Souchong gTe a... 4 4) Best Plantation Coffee 1-4 
Be 2st Assam PekoeTe. 4 8/| Best Mocha Coffee... ... 1 6 
ices ke mg i lication. Two pounds’ worth 
iffee forw free to all parts of England. 


YEAUTIFUL CLEAN LINEN— 

W.G. NIXEY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
ip and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from 
lestruction »1 . rocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 


each. 
\LEANLINESS.—Caution to Housekeepers.— 
oo 8 CHEMICAL PREPARATION of BLACK LEAD for 
z stoves without waste lust.—The public are respectfully 
pled imitations of this article, 
I t, are being vended. “w.G 
rnment mark are stamped on each genuine cake. 
kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 


"Price Li 


sts on apy 
1 


gaves 80 


yut the 


BEST FOOD 


pH FOR CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS 


—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtaine i the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has | 

reneral use to every class of the community, and is ac- 

vl nd unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 

rht food for Infants and Invalids ; n approved for making a de- 

Sustard Pudd ckening Broths or Soups. 


R OBINSON’S . GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
prey paration for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
t for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
1e sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley, is an exce t food for Infants and Children. 
Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 

s to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, H« Iborn, London. 
prietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
that the public shall at all times pure hase these preparations in 
fectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the public 
ery packet is now yped in the purest Tin Foil, 

usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 


ig st 


itritious supper 


influe enza, is of general use in 


completely envel 
ich is the | 
by all 
, in Packets of 6d, 
s. each, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


LETHEBY, 

y in the Medical College of the 

ee to the Corporation of London, 

ty of London, &c. &c, &c, 

yecasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which 

nent. I mean that variety which is prepared 

inal use in the Loffoden Isle Yorway, and sent into commerce 

of Dr. DE JONGH, of the Hague 

found it possessing the 

h the presence of cholaic compoun 
f organic combination are the most remark : in fact, the Oil 

rresponds in all its characters with that named ‘ Huile brune. 
lescribed as the best varicty in the masterly treatise of Dr. DE 


TESTIMONIAL FROM DR. 
Professor of Chemistry and Tox c 

London Hospital, Chemical Ret 
acorns r oO Ltiealth to the 

e frequent y had 

y ur estat lishr 


sanction 1 
same set of properties, 


f iodine in a 


1 cases I have 


whi 


*, universally ¢ nowle 
erapet 1 pow 

f its be a pure a 
boratory, London Hospital, 


dge d that this descr 
1 my investige 
article, 


iption of | 
t} 
1d 1 unad 
Sept. 855. 
Jongh’'s 
ANSAR, 


gh’s sol 
ngh’s sol 


in bottles, c apeuled. labelled with Dr. De 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARI GENULNE, by 
md Co. 77, BERASD, LONDOK, Dr. de Jo 
Ce os gnees; and by most respect in town and country 
f-pints (10 0z.), 2s. 6d. ; Quarts (4) oz.) 9s 


IMP F RIAL MEASURE. 


ADNAM’S 


Sold ONLY 


Signature, 
HARFORD, 


Improved Patent 
Barley. 


THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 


Groats and | 


And Sen? Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Lb O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, and FAMI- 
I i 8.—The important object, so desire abl le to be obtained, has at 
igth been secured tothe Pr > by J. and J. C. ADNAM, Patentees, 

who, time and atte , have ed by their Improved 

Process ror preparations of the t and finest quality ever 

ufactured from the Oat an i Barley. 

imerate the many a ivantage s derived by the Public from the 

the Improved P; atent Groats is not t n of the Patentees; 

» it to say that, by the pro facture, the acidity and 
easant flavour so generally complained of in other pre parations is 
»bviated, and very supe rior ree speedily made therefrom. It 
recomm« nde 1 to tl of ex imptive constitutions, 

ld and the healthy and stror 1g will it an excel- 

r Supper. 

arley being prep area) a sit i] 

manufactured, and 

Food for ats ants & Ar te 


after muct 


ntenti 


ess of n 


1e0n 0 
ary rocess, is as pure as can be 
wi 1 to uce a t and nourishing 
a and to. contain all the necessary pro- 
icious pudding. It has also the distinguishing 
r Barley Water, and will be found a 
ekening Soup, &c. 
that p' arations so white a 
t alone, the 
ave ha course rest viz., A. S. 
, F.R.S., stal lish the fact, a 
h is sub 
, Guy's He gee 
ury 19, 1855, 
al examination the 
ve forw ~d to 
in the m uty those prin ipl es 
is no mineral or other im- 
believe them 
rties assigned by | 


good Barle 

x the resu 
1ine, and to possess those itritive proy 
r. Pereira to this description of food. 


(Signed) 


2 late D 
A. 8. TAYLOR. 
© Me 
AUTI > pr t er » Public 
‘ ature of tl 


are requested to observe 
" e PATENTEES, J. and J.C 
Al IN 4 M. 
» at the Manufactory, Maiden-lane, Queen- | 
; and ite stail i in Packets and Canisters, at 6d. and ls. each | 
| and in Canisters for Families at 2s., 5s., and 10s, each of all respectable 
| Grocers, Druggists, &c. in Town and Cot | 


| from the Manufacture 


| be had of all Perfumers and Brush Dealers, and wholesale 


| fragrant and lasting than any hitherto of 


} sure in bearing 


| by other mi 


| peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, 


| attempted. 
| in whom they 


EETH.—HOW YOU MAY PRESERVE 
THEM TO EXTREME OLD AGE.—Read Mr. THOM AS 
LUKYN’S little Book, containing his Receipts forthe Beauty and Pro. 
servation of the Teeth, with remarks on supplying their loss.—Free by 
eon receipt of a stamp.—4, Upper George-street, Bry anston-square, 
ondon. 


NEW ~ DISCOVE! RY. —MR. H¢ )WARD, 
— Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, ool erg an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION o ARTIFICIAL TEET fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly vacmies the natural Teeth as 
not te be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; the: 


| will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 


superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not Tequire 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 

and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulg. 

tion and mastication. —Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful jy 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street, At home from Ten till Five. 


E FFECTUAL SUPPORT for VARICOSE 


8—This Elastic and Compressing Stocking, or Artick 
any i. required Form, is Pervious, Light, and Inexpensi 
easily drawn on without Lacing or Bandaging. lustructio: 
Measurement and Prices on application, ¢ ad the Articles sent by 

rs, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO- PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 


BALDNESS PREVENTED 
D> HILD’S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin f 
the head ; the more the head is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—] 
at the 
Gallery, 


by ‘using 


factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; South 


Crystal Palace. 


HAR RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 
VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
row with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
lire 6d., 5s., and 10s. each. To be had ¢ y of 
THOMAS and 13, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut pdt washed on the ovi-lavatory system. A private room for 
eac h gentlem 


and retail, 


ARIS EXHIBITIO CL ASS X. ‘SEC TION 
URE EXTRACT of ENGLISH LAVENDER 
—e siggy” , as supplied to the Royal Family, the M 

d'Etat, d This delicious and refreshing Extract is recomn 
to all bees ie a good English perfume, and will be found » 
Tered to the public. 
New Bon re 
MUNFORD, © hemi 
Proprietor, Distiller and 


Messra. ATKINSON 
HOWELL and JAMI 
Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the 
Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Herts. 

In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 


T°. ‘SUFFERERS.—LEF ATS POM: ADE 


cures, by gentle rubbing, Tic Doloreux, Gout, Rheuma 
Lumbago, Sciatica, and all painful Affections of the Nerves, gi 
instant relief in the most violent paroxysms of those tormenting ma 
dies. It may be used by the most delicate person with perfect sa 
as well as benefit to the general health, requring no restraint 
business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on the most t« 
skin. Sold by JOHN STIRLING, 86, High-street, Whitechapel, 
don, in tin cases, at 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. It can be sent to any par 
of the kingdom by post, with instructions. Carri ge 4d, extra. 


PpotLoway's PILLS famous for LIVER 
COMPLAINTS. 


—Captain Wedderburne, of H.M.'s 53rd Re 
ment, states in a letter to Professor Holloway that he has great p! 
testimony to the efficacy of his Pills; having tried t 
luring a long residence in a tropical climate, being a great sufferer from 
L iver Compl: aints, he always found the greatest relief from Holloway's 
Pills, the only efficient medicine he ever used, therefore he should be 
happy at all times to satisfy any one of the good effects they ha\ 
had on him. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
at PROFESSOR HOLLOWAY 'S establishments, 244, Strand, 
, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A, Stampa, Constantino 
. Guidicy, Smyrna; and H. Hoods, Malta. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s PATENT 
e rRICHOSARON, or newly-invented Hair Brush, possesses i 
an almost incredible cleansing r power, yet does not produce the slig 
irritation of the skin of the head, which so freque ntly creates dand 
and even premature baldness. Its peculiar mechanical construct 
iccomplishes the two operations of cleansing and polishing sir 
thus leaving the hair beautifully soft and glossy, unattainabl 
lo meet the requirements of all, they are made 
varying from very hard to very s 
To bet f every respectable dealer in the kingdom; and wholesal 
only of the patentees and manufacturers, JOUN GOSNELL and Co., 
12, Three Kings’-court, Lombard-street. 


Kk NOW ‘THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
oS covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
has long been practised by 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend 
are interested, must send a specimen of their writi 
and age, inclosing 13 penny post stamps 
reet, Oxford-street, London, and they wi 
te detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tz 
rtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hi 

*I am pleased with the accurate description you h 

Miss friends pro nce it to be f 

skill is certain y wonderful.”"—Mr. ( 


Perfumers, &c., 
, Regent-street; Mr. 


»s., 78. Od., 138. 


neously, 
ans. 
six different degrees of quality, 
ad 
1ad 


Jones * My 
Y ir 


Gads by. 
,a r na + 
QIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 
KJ MAGNESL A, pre} pared under the immediate care of the Inventors, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession 
removing B ILE, AC LDITIE S, and INDIGE STION, restoring API 
CITE, preserving a moderate sts ate of the bowels, and dissolving 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affe childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 
to en t the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most value 1 by the Profession, as it enti avoids the possibil 
concretions usually resulti rom the use of the arti 
old by the sole Consignee, Mr. “WIL LIAM BAILEY, 
han apt yn; and by all whol and retail Druggiste and - 
gents throughout the British npire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 6d, 
Ils., anc . each.—The Ac lated Syrup in bottle: 8, 2s. each.— 
sure to ask for ir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
1is name is stamped on each label,in green ink, as follows:— 
‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 


V ALUABLE REMEDIES for the 
AFFLICTED.—DR. ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, call 
the POOR MAN'S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the pu 
as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain 
if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
butic eruptions, and pimples on the 
eads, sore breasts, piles, fis ul 
ific for those afflicting eruptions tt 
Sold in pots, at 1s l. 2 


and 2s, 
ANTISCROPHUL&, confirmed 
Y years’ experience to be, without exception, on 
medicines ever compoundec irifying the blood, 
1g nature in all her operations » they are us¢ 
-orbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly 
&e. hey form a mild and superior Family Aperic 
all times without confinement or change of 
14 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., ar 
) and BARNICOTT, at their dispens: 
by the London Houses. Retail by all respeetable Medicit 
Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold und 
the above name can possibly be genuine, unless “ Beach and Barn 
cott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engrayed on the Governme2 
Stamp affixed to each package. 
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N’ 
ADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDE R- | 
1 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, and WEDDING OUTFITS. The 
Favourite Chemise, good quality, 2s. each; French back Night-dress, 
feathered frills, 3s. 9d.; Tucked Drawers, Is, 9d. ; Girls Long-cloth 
Chemises, in seven 8, 7d. to 16d.; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
, Is, 3d. to 1s. 9d.; Girls’ Frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. 6d. to 
; Boys’ Longs loth Drawers, three sizes, 10d., 10}d., 11d. 
‘ABY LINEN.—Berceaux-nets, trimmed, 18s., 23s., 30s.; Baskets, 
trimmed, 5s. oa » 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d.; Lawn Shirts, 9d. to ls. 6d.; Lawn 
Night-caps, Night- gowns, ls. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; Me nthly Gowns, 
Cloaks, 10s. to 30s.; Hoods, 2s. 6d. to 6d. ; Satin 
Hats and Bonnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. , , ; 
For WEDDING OUTFITS, handsomely trimmed Chemises, viz 
Clarendon, Eva, Madeline, Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. eac Bs 
‘ito Night Dresses, Tavistock, Edith, Douro, Eugenie, Sutherland, anc 
, 5s. 6d. to 178. 6d. each. All of the 
Detailed Price Lists by post. 
EMERES, Mz aker rs, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London. 


‘LE RIC AL, “PRACTIC AL, 
( ECONOMIC = XILOR and TROUSERS MAKER. 
Gentlemen who are + satisfied with the abilities or charges of their 

lor will find a remedy at NEWMAN'S, 102, Regent-street ; where 
rest and most récherché stock of Trouserings, 
ing, are on view. Also a varicty of Black, Oxf 
xed Cloths, and other fabricss uitable for Paleto 
ar nd t he New Clerical Roquelaure. This garmen is gradually super- 
seding every other kind of Overcoat 
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The I k Cloth cut at this house is of indelible colour, and water- 
iressed ; sulphuric acid will destroy the fabric, but not the colour. 
The Clerical Frock Coat 0 
The Clerical Paletot 0 
The Clerical Vest . 6 
The Terryan Poplin equals silk in al pearance, t the 
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P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-street. 


{\AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
T SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
ny knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
f me time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to be tre ate and others a spurious article, under the name of 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 
Iam the original and sole Proprietor and Man turer of the said 
Article, and do not employ any traveller. ise any person t 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
f selling the said Ink. 
This ¢ ‘aution is published by me to pre nt further impo 
and seri rage to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole I 
of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Sm 
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To avoid disappointment from the substitution of « ts, be 

1 to ask forthe genuine Bond's Permanent Ma nk; and 

further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY S$ or h as at 
any time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor 


FITCH AND SONS’ 
(ELEBRATED BREAKFAST 


AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS 
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Extracts from Correspondents’ Letters continued. 
“We were much pl. as d with the quality of No. 9 cas The ba 
we found first-rate Melbourne, 8 1 Au i 
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‘The bacon you sent me is excellent; I shall recommend 
friends.” 
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d this morning, and found very nice inde 
1 and Son will be gratified by showing the originals 
1a multitude of others of the like gn ort. 
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This celebrated Bacon is sold by the side and half-side, at 9d. per 1b 
middle piece of 1: Zibe. at 94d. 
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SL ACK ’S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 

and most perfect white ‘metal ever invented 1 reta 
ts silverlike appearan f ver 
Spoons, Forks, ¢ saiiinaibaties Cruet 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample 
ten postage-stamps. 
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Dessert ditto ° 10s. and 13s l6s 
Tea Spoons . 5s. and 6s Ss 
SLACK’'S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATEI 
sa coating of Pure Silver over Nick 4 cor ution of two metals 
sessing such val > properties r lers it in appearance 1 wear 
ual to Sterling Silv 
Fiddle Patt Tt 1 King's 
££ s £ $ l ; 
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Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. | 


Second Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt edges. 
2 ULES for the PRESE RVATION of SIGHT. 
By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Central London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, &c. Sent free by post on receipt of six post 
stamps, by HORNE and THORNTHWAITE, Opticians, &c., 122 and 123, 
Ne ewgate-street. 








Third Edition, just p vublishe ad, price 2s.; by po: 
, EBILITY and IRRITABIL ITY, 
aoa AL:—the Symptoms, Effects 
ment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D., Physician to the 
Letter ¢ sariene? Provident Institution, &c. 
London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 
free, from the Author, 25, Lloyd-s 
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RVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND EXHAUSTION 
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‘THE SCIENCE of ‘LIE E; or, HOW to LIVE 
and WHAT to LIVE FOR; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, 








and Self-management; t ther with Instructions for securing Health, 
Longevity, and that sterling happiness « ! 
cious observance of a well-regulated co 

London: SHERWOOD and Co., 23 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, 39, Cornhill; 
and all Booksellers. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. small square vo. cloth rich, price 10s. 
with Illustrations and Introduction, 

y ‘ 
‘THE BALLADS of IRELAND. Collected 
and Edited by EDWARD HAYES 
A. FULLARTON and Co., London, E dint burgh, and Dublin. 


yublished, in handsome ee ih, 


HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a. 


7; in which will be found related the numerous Trials, Hard 
and Vicissitudes of a strangely-cheqaere 1 Lift with 
Glimpses of Social and Political History over a Period of Fifty Tiere 
YM. TWEEDIE, 337 ) oiend. 


Ww w ready, price 6d., post free. 


7: ADKIE Ls" AL MAN AC for 1856; the 42nd 
Thousand Characters of the Sovereigns of Europe and of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, &c. Hieroglyphic—Peace, Plenty. 1 Reform. 
London: Piper, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, laternoster-row; 
and all Booksellers throughout ‘the world. 


In foolscap 8vo. 4s. cloth 

the Honourable the Committee of Council on Education. 

PoRTY MORAL LECTURES for the 
YOUNG, on the Principles and » of tt : i oral Virtues 

and Duties, and their connection al f on. In Two 

Parts, the first adapted more especial t ss Y sath ‘of the Indus- 

t By a CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


trious Classes. 
London: JAMES 8S. HODSON, 22, Portugal -str« 


Dedicated to 


set, Lincoln's Inn 


Price 6d., stamped 7d., or by post for a year for 6s. 6d. prepaid. 
THE EDUCATION AL TIMES for 
: NOVEMBER contains, among ot rticles : 

1. Horace Mann's Educational Tour th 
2. The Assistant Master. 

3. The Scholastic Benevolent Society. 
4. The Recent Royal Artillery and Enginec 

On the Present Systems of Examination 
6. Reviews — Correspondence — Mathematical Questions 

tions, &c, &c 

RELFE, BROTHERS, School-booksellers, 150, 
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and Solu- 
Aldersgate-street. 


Fifth Thousand, 12mo. pric 
AVENPORT'’S HISTORIC AL CLASS 
BOOK; or, Readings in Universal Modern History, Chronological 

i al, from the Reformation to the Present Time, ludi 
I rench Revolution of 1848, and the § j Campaign, v 
of the most remarkable Inventions and Discoveries, and Clic 
Tables of C ontemporary Soverei By JOHN DAVI NPOR IT 
Ddit 1d Davenport's “Italian Dictionary.’ 
» School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-stre 
f Bo x aks, Stationery, and 5 andries, post free t 


gns 


et, London. 
) Schools. 
st t publishes d. p orice 6e. 
N ORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
a CONTENTS 
. Education and the Metropolis of Manufactures. 
Samuel Butler. 
France under the House of Orleans. 
. Books from Ireland 
Home Reformation and C 
». Governme nt by Parties or 
Fielding and Thackeray 
Mozley on Pesdenions ion 
9. The Paris Exposition and the Patent Law 
10. The Significance of the 
uburgh: W. P. KENNEDY. London 
Dublin: J. M“ 


No. XLVILI. 
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HAMILTON, 
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Ed ADAMS, and Co 
THE HOLY LAND. 
Lately published, Second Edition, corrected and enlarged, « 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE LAND of the MORNING: a Record of 
wo Visits to Palestine. By H. B. WHITAKER CHURTON, 
, Vicar of Ickleshan haplain to the Lord Bishop of Chi- 
r, and late Preacher of the Charterhouse. 
Churton’s volume may b ommended 
families, who will find nothing in it to offend, and n 
and deepen the spirit of true religion. The work ¢« 
some well-executed illustrations.” —( 
London: T. HATCHARD, 
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hristian Observe 
187, Piccadilly 
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London: T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadill! 
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| 2s. 6d. bound. 


| corrected to the present time. 


3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
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| Series of the Newest and most useful Information connec 
| Arts, Sciences, 





\ TORKS 1 by MISS CORNER. Published by 
Dean and SON, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at theis becoming popular school books. "—Critic. 
Miss Corner's Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 


| trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 


BEGGAR- | 


| piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 


The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 


strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES, 
Thirty-first thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 

Corner’s History of TIRELAND. Eighth thou- 
sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Edition. 
With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Pilates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fourteenth thousand. New Edition, 
2s, 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 
Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 
Lighth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 
Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. 
thousand. 


Yorner’s History of GERMANY and the | 


GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 


| Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 


and the Russian 
including Modern 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland 
Empire, 3s. 6d.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, 
3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 

A Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application, 


The First History of England that should be 
i Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
3s. 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
Without the plates, for the use of 
It ce Te) bs had in Eight Parts, at 6d. each. 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar; or, the Elements of Grammar 
explained in Short and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Eleventh 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 1s. sewed; or ls. 6d. bound in 
cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 

A w and Concise Description of the Five great Divisions of the 

their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 

Chare acteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 

ls. 6d. in cloth; er, with the USE of the GLOBES, and LVEN 
GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
sted with the 


sions, 
Schools, 


and the Phenomena of Nature. E 


1s. 6d. cloth. 


Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. Price 3s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. 

This Book has been pu 1b) ished to take the place of Dr. Watts's School 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later years have thrown 
on Sacred Histury having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's 
descriptions. 

Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
rated by CROWQUILL and NORTHCOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edged. 
“Truly a book worth buying 
A very liberal allowance to Schools. 
DEAN and SON, Printers and Publishe 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hi 
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»yhy of the Water Cure,” “ ‘The Philosophy of Epidemic Cholera,’ 
ords of a Water Doctor,” &c. 8vo. price 15s. 
n: LONGMAN and Co.; Glasgow: GEO, GALLIE 
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in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time."— 
Manchester Examiner. 
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